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HOW TO TELL A COMMUNIST AND HOW 
TO BEAT HIM’ 


By Dr. WILLIAM F. RUSSELL 


DEAN OF TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


| am a professor, but I am not here to 
ceive you ‘‘book learning.’’ I am here to 
set before you, the American Legion, a prob- 
lem which concerns all of us who love 
democracy and the ideal of liberty for 
The problem is ‘‘How to 
Check Communism.’’ When I talk about 
Communism I know what I am saying. | 


which it stands. 


have had a lot of experience with this men- 
ace. I know where it is most likely to ap- 

‘ar, where it is most likely to take hold, 
and I think I know the best way to fight it. 

It was before the American Legion was 
formed, in faet, it was in August, 1918, that 
We didn’t eall 
There had 


been a big rain, that day, in Vladivostok, 


| met my first Bolshevik. 


them Communists in those days. 


and down aeross the street-ear tracks, on 
Bolshei Ulitza (Russian for big street or 
Broadway) were tons of gravel and sand, a 
foot high, washed down from the steep un- 
climbed the hill. I 
watched the Korean porters busily packing 


paved streets that 


] 


the debris in baskets, carrying it up and 
patting it back into place to await the 

1 Address at the New York Department Conven- 
tion of the American Legion at Endicott, N. Y., 
\ugust 12, 1938. The address was printed at the 
time and attracted wide public attention, no fewer 
than 89,000 copies having been distributed in re- 
sponse to requests and suggestions. It is now 
printed in ScHooL AND Society for the information 
of its readers and for permanent preservation in 


three thousand libraries. 


next rain. I climbed past them, on up to 
the great commercial school, where I was 
to lecture on American education to a great 
erowd of teachers, patrons, parents, who 
I started 


My interpreter finished at seven. 


were all school board members. 
at five. 
Late into the night the questions continued. 
These people had revolted with Kerensky. 
They had welcomed the Bolsheviks. But 
they appeared happy to have been conquered 
by the Czecho-Slovaks and glad at the 
moment to be under inter-Allied rule. I 
was curious about Bolshevism. What was 
the idea? What was it like? What did 
Lenin and Trotsky want? I was not long 
in suspense. 

After the lecture, a man stopped me 
at the door. 
‘*My name is Wax. 


‘*Good evening,’’ he said, 
I did a year of graduate 

Until last month, I 
was the Bolshevik Commissar, here in Vladi- 


work in the States. 


You ean imagine my surprise. 
I said, ‘‘Come on home with me. What is 
And this is the tale he told 


vostok.’”’ 


Bolshevism ?’’ 
to me. 
Communism is not new. There have been 
forms of Communism since earliest times, 
Note the tribes on the 


But Communism as we 


even in America. 

Indian reservations. 
know it was formulated by Marx, Engels 
and others less than a hundred years ago. 
They saw something wrong with the world. 
The few had too much, the many too little. 
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As Wax said that night, ‘‘Why should the 
rich have all the beautiful houses, pic- 
tures, rugs?’’ He even said wives. Karl 
Marx saw every few years that there was 
Wars were almost constant. 
Op- 


a depression. 
The doors of opportunity were shut. 


pressed peoples and races were practically 


slaves. The Communists thought that such 
conditions need not exist. There could be 
peace on earth, good will to men, the good 
things of life could be more evenly divided, 
if only men would apply their brains to the 
conduct of their lives. 

‘“‘There is an inevitable war between the 
talk. It sounded pretty attractive so far. 
‘‘How do you plan to do this?’’ I asked. 
‘‘Well,’’ he said, ‘‘the trouble to-day is that 
divided into two classes—those 


men are 


who own and those who earn—capitalists 
and workers. 

‘‘There is an inveitable war between the 
There can be no compromise, no truce, 
It will be a battle 
fools to love the 


The workers of one 


two. 
no armistice, no peace. 

to the death. Men are 
Fatherland, the Patrie. 

country should be better friends with the 
workers of other lands than with the cap- 
italists of their own, who are their only 
‘Workers of the world, unite!’ 
‘You have 


enemy. 
reads the Communist Manifesto. 
nothing to lose but your chains.’ Part of the 
trouble’’ continued Wax, ‘‘is in the churches. 
Men go to church, and what do they learn? 
—to be humble—to be patient—forgiving, to 
look to the future life. All this is grand 
for the capitalist. So down with religion, 
shut the churches, banish the priests.’’ This 
done, the Communists thought, and the 
decks would be cleared so they could build 
a new world. 

‘And how are you going to defeat capi- 
tal?’’ I asked Wax. ‘‘How are you going 
to win for labor?’’ ‘‘Very simple,’’ he re- 
plied. ‘‘We will use the idea of the Soviet. 
First we organize all the workers into unions 
—unions of carpenters and masons, plumb- 
ers and railroad men, stenographers, cooks, 
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librarians, teachers, nurses, professors, doe. 
tors, clerks—everybody in fact except the 
capitalists. Then each local sends its dele. 
gates to a larger council, and councils to the 
highest council. There is no need for eon. 
gress, legislatures or elections. Everything 
can be accomplished by the unions. 
has organized a system by which the few 
can rule for the many. This is what we cal] 
‘Dictatorship of the Proletariat.’ The 
Proletariat chooses its dictators. After that 
it is dictated to!’’ ‘‘But what about the 
rich? The capitalists?’’ I asked. ‘‘ Where 
do they come in?’’ ‘‘Oh,’’ said Wax, ‘‘that 
is the cleverness of the idea. They have no 
unions, and if they formed them we wouldn’t 
recognize them.”’ 

Of course you and I remember how after 
this time the Kolchak government failed 
in Siberia, how the Bolsheviks took com- 
plete control. They never made any pre- 
tense of democracy. They seized the power. 
My friend, Arthur Bullard, who was chief 
of the group with whom I served in Russia 
in 1918, said he was talking with Lenin 
in Switzerland in 1905. Lenin had outlined 
the whole Bolshevik ideal. Bullard said, 
‘‘How are the Russian people going to do 
this? They ean not do it for themselves, 
can they?’’ ‘‘No,’’ replied Lenin, ‘‘they 
are too ignorant to know what to do, too 
hungry to have the energy, too subservient 
to dare.’’ ‘‘And surely the Czar won’t!”’ 
said Bullard. ‘‘No,’’ said Lenin. ‘‘Then, 
who will?’’ asked Bullard. ‘‘I will,’’ said 
Lenin. The way they worked their way 
to the seizure of power was as follows: 
talk about peace, talk about social equality, 
especially among those most oppressed. 
Talk about organization of labor, and pene- 
trate into every labor union. Talk on soap 
boxes. Publish pamphlets and _ papers. 
Orate and harangue. Play onenvy. Arouse 
jealousy. Separate class from class. Try 
to break down the democratic processes from 
within. Accustom the people to picketing, 
strikes, mass meetings. Constantly attack 


Lenin 
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the leaders in every way possible, so that 
the people will lose confidence. Then in time 
of national peril, during 2 war, on the oe- 
casion of a great disaster, or on a gen- 
eral strike, walk into the capital and seize 
the power. A well-organized minority can 
work wonders. 

Now the Communist leaders have steadily 
insisted that Communism ean not live in 
just one country. Just as we fought to 
make ‘‘the world safe for democracy,’’ so 
they are fighting to make the world safe 
for Communism. They are fighting this 
ficht to-day, twenty years after my talk 
with Wax. Every country must become 
communistie, according to their idea. So 
have sent out missionaries. They 
have supplied them well with funds. They 
have won eonverts. These converts have 
been organized into little groups called 
‘‘cells,’’? each acting as a unit under the 
orders of a superior. It is almost a military 
organization. They attack where there is 
unemployment. They stir up discontent 
among these oppressed, particularly among 
the Negroes and Jews. They work their 
way into the unions, where they form com- 
They publish and distribute 
little papers and pamphlets. At the New 
York Times they pass out one called ‘‘Bet- 
ter Times.’’ At the Presbyterian Hospital 
it is called ‘‘The Medical Worker.’’ At the 
College of the City of New York it is called 
‘Professor, Worker, Student.’’ At Teach- 
ers College it is called ‘‘The Educational 
These are scurrilous sheets. 
In one issue I noted twenty-nine errors of 
fact. After a recent address of mine they 
passed out a dodger attacking me, with a 
deliberate error of fact in each paragraph. 
These pamphlets cost money, more than $100 
an issue. The idea is to try to entice into 
their web those generous and public-spirited 
teachers, preachers, social workers and re- 
formers who know distress and want to do 
something about it. These Communists know 
What they are doing. They follow their 


they 


pact bloeks. 


? 


Vanguard.’’ 
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orders. Particularly they would like to 
dominate our newspapers, our colleges and 
our schools. The campaign is much alike 
all over the world. 
articles, almost the 
France and England as in the United States. 
You see, when it comes to fighting Com- 
munists I am a battle-searred veteran. But 
after twenty years I can not tell one by 
If only he were a tall 


| have seen the same 


same pamphlets, in 


looking at him. 
dark man with bushy black whiskers, a bomb 
in his hand, a knife in his teeth and a 
hand grenade in each pocket of his smock, 
I could recognize him. However, only the 
leaders proclaim their membership. The 
clever are silent, hidden, anonymous, bor- 
ing from within. You can only tell a Com- 
munist by his ideas. 

Now the Legion loves loyalty. It up- 
holds the American Way. It seeks to per- 
petuate democracy. As a patriotic power, 
alert to alien isms, it 
Communism subversive, and has taken up 
the fight. What tactics should we adopt? 
What plan of campaign should we map? 
The answer, as I see it, is to note the con- 
ditions under which Communism has come 
to flourish in foreign lands and then do 
our best to see to it that these conditions 


justly considers 


never obtain here. 

Now what were the conditions that gave 
Communism its chance in Russia? These 
were, I think, three. First, wide-spread 
misery, poverty and distress; second, sup- 
pression of freedom of speech and the right 
of meeting and assembly; third, general 
These are the three conditions 


ignorance. 
that give Communism a chance to flower and 
flourish. 

When you have abject poverty wide- 


spread, when people are out of work, when 
houses are damp, dirty, cold and crowded, 
when children ery for food, there you have 
a soil fertile for Communism. 
cident that there are Communists in the 
suburbs of Paris and London, in Harlem or 
along the water front in New York and San 


It is no ae- 
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Francisco. After a drudging day of des- 
pair, the family sick and cold, the doors 
of hope shut, you can’t blame the unlucky 
for giving willing ear to the blandishments 
of the Communist propagandist, who says 
that Russia is a happy land with golden 
gates, flowing with milk and honey. When 
men are down they’ll sell their birthright 
either for a mess of pottage or for a pot 
of message. 

One way, then, to fight Communism is to 
#0 in to the root of poverty and distress. 
Whatever you may think of certain aspects 
of the work of the present administration, 
you must see that in the program of re- 
settlement, in the W.P.A., in the C.C.C. 
Camps and in the National Youth Adminis- 
tration, President Roosevelt and his ad- 
visers have been helping the poor and dis- 
Some think we can never pay for 
that 
run. 


tressed. 


think conditions will be 
worse in the 
however, that what they have done for the 
the 


against Communism. 


it. Some 
long We must admit, 
most 
No matter what the 
national government does, whether you agree 


poor has been powerful blow 


with this program or not, the good American 
who wishes to fight Communism must lend 
every effort to clean up the slums, to assist 
the unlucky, to cure the sick, to care for 
the widow and the orphan. 

It is at this point that I wish to point 
out to you a misunderstanding, a mistake, 
that many loyal citizens commonly make. 
There are among us a good many people who 
by training, taste, inclination or vocation 


see much of the poor, under-privileged 
and the sick. These are ministers and 
priests, social workers, Y.M.C.A. leaders, 


doctors, nurses, teachers and_ professors. 
They see the effect of the They 


know what the sweat-shop does to body and 


slum. 
soul. Their wrath and indignation rises 
at the practices of some of the worst of us. 
Then these men and women who know the 
seamy side of life, from the pulpit, in the 
press, from the lecture platform, in the 
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and class, point out 


these evils and struggle to find some way 


college university 


of improving these conditions. Some are 
wise and advocate gentle and gradual im- 
Some are in a hurry and urge 
quick reform. You and IJ are likely to think 
that they are Communists, that their ideas 
are subversive. We may call them ‘‘red.”’ 
But whenever we do this we had better back 
up and think. They are not the Communists. 
The Communists get a lot of pleasure out 
of our mistake. The Communists are glad 
to see us attack them, to quiz them, to 
hamper them, to persecute them. 
in a way these zealots are the worst enemies 
of Communism. If we could clear up the 
worst of the slums and give help to that 
part of the population which is in genuine 
distress, which is what these zealots want, 
we should in one step have removed the 
most likely converts from the contamination 


provement. 


> 
2ecause 


of Communism. 

You have a second condition favorable 
to Communism when people dare not speak 
their minds. Let the right of assembly 
become abridged and sympathy follows the 
supposedly injured party. If an idea is 
so subversive that it can not be talked 
about openly, how alluring it is likely to be 
when it is heard in a whisper. When you 
can not speak on the publie square, you 
gossip down the alley. When you ean not 
meet in the open, you conspire in the cel- 
lar. Then you hear only one side. Then 
you think you are a martyr, and you may 
be willing to die for a belief which, be- 
effeetively opposed, 
and _ ill-considered. 
are, of course, sub- 


cause it has never been 
may be half-formed 

Ideas expressed openly 
ject to the law of treason, slander or moral- 
ity. The people of the United States would 
not approve and adopt the Constitution 
until it was explicitly stated that the rights 
of ‘‘freedom of speech, or of the press; or 
the rights of the people peaceably to assem- 
ble’’ should not be abridged; and so far as 
fighting Communism is concerned, I think 
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they are right. Nothing pleases the Com- 
munists more, nothing advertises them so 
much, nothing wins them more converts, 
than violation of these rights. 

But what the Communist is most afraid 
of is education. I do not mean any kind 
of education, because you will naturally 
think at onee of this Communist who is a 
college graduate, that Communist who is a 
doctor of philosophy, groups of college 
students who support and uphold Com- 
munism. Conversely, you ean recall at once 
many an unschooled illiterate who holds to 
the American Way. There will always be 
impractical intellectuals who look to the 
speedometer, not to the brakes. But Com- 
munism ean not flourish where all, or al- 
most all, the peopie know a good deal about 
history, political seience and _ sociology. 
Communists advance their ideas as if they 
were new. They try to make people think 
that their plans are practical and work- 
able. They don the sheep’s elothing of 
democracy trying to deceive the ignorant, 
when they have not the slightest belief in 
The person who knows 
The fallacy in 
Communism is not in the ultimate goals 


demoeracy at all. 
history will knew better. 


which they borrow, like peace, prosperity, 
social justice and human brotherhood, as 
in their practical plans for realizing these 
goals. The person who knows history and 
political science and economics knows that 
these plans have been tried repeatedly, and 
repeatedly they have failed. The same 
plans and much the same tacties failed in 
France in 1789. They failed again in 1848. 
They failed in Germany since the war, they 
failed in Hungary, they failed in Spain, 
they failed in Russia itself. They sought 
peace; they got war. They sought fratern- 
ity; they divided brother from brother. 
They sought social justice; they achieved 
more poverty, more misery, more distress. 
As one learned Frenchman said, ‘‘ Commun- 
ism can destroy capitalism but can not 


replace it.’’ 
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The person who is educated in the man- 
ner I describe learns to take a long look at 
the world. He sees the age-old aspira- 
tions of man for prosperity and well-being, 
for liberty of conscience, speech, prop- 
erty, freedom to earn and to spend, for 
equality before the law and an equal op- 
portunity for youth. He has watched the 
gradual development of these ideals, now 
advaneing, now retreating, now advancing 
again. He knows how the Fathers of our 
Country caught a new vision, how by com- 
promise and adjustment they devised a new 
form of government and a new form of re- 
lationship between man and man. Of course 
it was not perfect. The idea was to build 
a little at a time in the hope that what 
they had done would persist. The educated 
person knows that social changes come very 
slowly. If you are in a hurry, as in Ger- 
many from 1919 to 1933, or in Spain, there 
is revolution and reaction. If you try 
dictatorship, as in Nazi Germany or Italy 
or Soviet Russia, of course everybody has 
work, but then you are only a serf. Up 
to now those who have been socially secure 
in this world have been only the slaves. The 
educated man moves slowly. He is in no 
The educated man moves steadily 
He will not be lulled to 


hurry. 
and persistently. 
sleep. 

So to hit Communism at its weakest 
point you must have education. You can not 
fight an idea by banishing it. You can not 
fight an idea by shooting it. Purges, ‘‘red 
scares,’’ teachers’ oaths, discharging pro- 
fessors, never stopped Communism. The 
only way you ean fight an idea is by meet- 
ing it with another idea; and the only way 
you can meet it with another idea is by 
proper education. 

It is most fortunate for us that most 
of our children have a chance to go to 
school. It is fortunate for us that most 
of them ean finish the high-school course. 
Let us make very sure that these boys and 


girls have a chance for a good education 
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for modern times, especially in the con- 
troversial and difficult fields of government 


and social life. It does not make much dif- 


ference to me as an American what sort of 
Latin or spelling or algebra they study, 
but I do hope that they will learn what 
democracy is and why we have it; what life 


was like when our ancestors lived under 
tyranny, and what life must be like to-day 
in Russia and Germany, in Spain, Japan and 
Italy ; what these liberties are that we prize ; 
what these rights are that we must maintain ; 
and what our corresponding duties must 
be. Let these boys and girls hear of the 
theories of social improvement. Let them 
know what Communism and Fascism think 
they are. Let them go right down to the 
bottom. Knowledge is power. 

DeWitt Clinton, who built this school 
system, had it right when he said that these 
schools were the ‘‘ Palladium of our freedom 
*? Sinee 
his time these schools have grown in power 
and confidence. Every child has his chance. 
We have a strong and competent State De- 
partment of Education. We have the best 
system of school finaneing in the Union. 
board able and 
We have a grand force of teach- 


the bulwark of our liberties. 


Our school members are 
competent. 
Hold up their hands. Give them en- 


Protect them from the nar- 


ers. 
couragement. 
row-minded zealot who would hamper them. 
That’s the the Com- 


munist. 


way to eut down 

There is, however, one additional consid- 
eration. Communism, I am convinced, can 
flourish only when the soul of a people is 
dead. The wisest men from the time of the 
Greeks have sensed that we really live in two 
worlds, the world of sticks and stones and 
the world of the intellect, the world of the 
spirit. When I was a boy I used to walk 
down the halls of Teachers College and there 
on the wall was an old engraving of the 
New Jerusalem. There were high walls, 
closed gates and up the steep sides, out of 
the mud and muck crawled and climbed 
the poor mortals in search of heavenly bliss. 
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When I see that picture it makes me think 
of what education should do. There is one 
world, a dog’s world, a world of bones and 
kennels and chains and muzzles, and hunts 
and fights; and there is a man’s world, a 
world of ideas, of beauty, of thought. The 
one is base, the other good. In one, men 
are slaves, in the other, they are free. In 
one, there are oppressed and oppressors, in 
the other, all are equal. There is a land of 
the slave and there is a land of the free, and 
the passport to this happy land is a liberal 
education and a belief in power beyond one’s 
self. 

I hope for a world with bigger bones and 
better kennels, but I despair if that is all 
men want. Our people will perish unless 
we reincorporate in our life the statement 
made one hundred and fifty years ago in 
our Northwest Ordinance, ‘‘religion, know!- 
edge and morality, being necessary to the 
welfare of mankind, schools and the means 
of education should forever be encouraged.” 

This accomplished, in this spirit, by the 
schools and by all other means of education 
—colleges, churches, clubs, organizations, 
museums, libraries, theater and the press— 
we shall have a happy people. We shall 
never be Communists. 

You of the Legion recognize the enemy. 
How shall we beat him? Relieve poverty 
and distress. Stand up for the rights of 
meeting and assembly and freedom of speech, 
particularly when you do not agree. Sup- 
port the schools and foster in every way 
the study of history, government and s0- 
cial life. Above all, support a_ liberal 
education, an education for men, not dogs, 
that we may enter and live in a world of 
ideas, of beauty, of thought. This should 
be the American program. It will cause 
the most of discomfort to our enemies; it 
will do the most to perpetuate and pre- 
serve the form of government and the kind 
of life which the Fathers of our Country 
willed to us and to which they were con- 
fident we would give our last full measure 
of devotion. 
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BASIC FACTORS IN PLANNING FOR 
THE SOUTH’ 


By Dr. GUY E. SNAVELY 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 


TWENTY years ago to-day a real thrill 
went around the world. At eleven o’clock 
the signing of the armistice brought to an 
end the devastating world war, the results of 
which are very definitely apparent in the 
turmoil and topsy-turvy situation now uni- 
versally faced. Ever will abide the memory 
of the hilarious rejoicing that prevailed on 
the streets of Atlanta during the progress of 
he great parade in which participated most 
of our large staff, mostly voluntary workers, 
the Southern Division of the American 
Red Cross. At present this rejoicing seems 
as premature as did the hilarity that pre- 
vailed throughout the nation on November 8, 
1918, at the time of the false report concern- 
ng the armistice. We seem virtually to 
have been pulled back from an inevitable 
fall over the precipice into another world 
war by the Munich Agreement concluded on 
September 29 by four men—two dictators of 
talitarian states and two prime ministers 
‘! democracies acting in a totalitarian man- 
ner without any authority from their two 
respective governing bodies. 

In spite of and because of the upset con- 
ditions dependent upon past, present and 
pending wars and for other economie, polit- 
cal and social reasons, it is most fitting that 
this regional conference consider most seri- 
ously the basie factors inherent in planning 
lor progress in our beloved Southland. 

It is quite appropriate that this regional 
conference synchronize with the conclusion 
of a remarkable period of twenty-five years 
of very distinguished service by John H. 

' Address delivered at the regional conference of 
the Association of American Colleges, held at Hen- 
drix College, Conway, Arkansas, on November 11 


and 12, 1938, in conjunction with the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the presidency of John H. Reynolds. 


Reynolds as president of Hendrix College. 
The present high standing and excellent 
equipment of the college are a monument to 
his educational statesmanship. As spokes- 
man for the colleges of the nation, I am glad 
to bring him most cordial greetings, felicita- 
tions and best wishes for continued sue- 
cessful service. President Reynolds has 
found time in the midst of his manifold 
duties as a college president to be an impor- 
tant factor in the field of higher education 

He 


has been a potent influence in political, eco- 


state, Negro, church and independent. 


nomic and social life, not only in his own 
state but also in surrounding areas. Far- 
seeing indeed has been his attitude toward 
fair treatment of the Negroes and enlight- 
ened appreciation of the freedom in research 
and teaching on the part of the state institu- 
tions. Though his accomplishments in these 
fields are a sufficient reward in themselves, I 
voice the gratitude of many in expressing 
the appreciation of his fine leadership. 

The primary basic factors in the develop- 
ment of the South are agriculture, industry 
and education. My remarks for this ocea- 
sion were planned before I had an oppor- 
tunity to see the report on economie condi- 
tions of the South prepared for President 
Roosevelt by Lowell Mellett, the executive 
director of the National Emergency Council. 
Incidentally, the advisory committee for the 
Mellett Study, twenty-two 
prominent Southern business, governmen- 


consisting of 


tal and edueational executives, includes 


our good host, President Reynolds, and 
Governor Bailey as the representatives of 
Arkansas. 

In discussing what the South needs, the 


Mellett report has fifteen divisions. Some of 
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these sub-heads will be covered by the pri- 
mary basic factor of agriculture, others by 
the factor of industry. 

This report on the economic conditions of 
the South, though prepared most hastily, 
is quite impressive. Its recommendations 
should and will be heeded to a great extent. 
En passant, some are inclined to doubt the 
that the 
problem of the nation is the economie situa- 
tion in the South. 
problem is the nation’s problem, but travel 
the 
notably in New York City, where 


assertion number one economic 


Of course, the South’s 


and observation in other sections of 
country 
congregate so many foreign-born and more 
Negroes than any other city in the world— 
that 


unbalance just as disturbing in other sec- 


would indicate there is an economic 
tions as in the South. 

With many others, I can not accept as 
the the 


located principally in 


thoroughly sound platform of 


Agrarian Group, 
Nashville, which a few years ago created 
great interest with the book ‘‘I’ll Take My 
Stand.’’ 
the clever writers of the various chapters in 


It would seem quite evident that 


this symposium have had very little if any 
experience with actual labor on the farm. 
Possibly the impelling motive for the stand 
of the group is a romantic love of an eco- 
nomic status that prevailed in the ante- 
bellum South. 

Industry, as the mate of agriculture, is 
indispensable for the solution of the South’s 
economic problem. Manufacturers, bankers 
and all other types of business men realize 
full well that progress of a section or coun- 
try must depend upon healthful farm con- 
ditions. 

Before discussing in more detail the need 
of expansion in industry in the South, it is 
in order to comment on basic problems in 
discussed 


have been 


but 


agriculture. These 


many times before need reiterative 


emphasis. 
Diversification in farming and the rota- 
tion of crops have been mentioned time and 
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ove 


time again as imperative for maintenance of 
Some reading I haye 
done recently in connection with the history 


proper soil conditions. 


of Alabama brings this vividly to mind. 
Over a hundred years ago sections of that 
ereat state came to the conclusion that slay- 
ery was an impossible institution to main- 
tain because the price of cotton had dropped 
from thirty or more cents to ten cents a 
Farmers big and small found it 
increasingly difficult to support the slaves, 


pound. 


who in the days of high-priced cotton made 
possible large financial returns. 

Just a generation ago the citizens of 
Enterprise in south Alabama built a monu- 
ment to the boll weevil, which still stands in 
the public square, because the ravages of 
this insect forced the farmers of the area to 
The soil was not depleted 
by the continual planting of the staple crop. 
Vegetables, principally peanuts, took the 


diversify crops. 


place of cotton. Some grazing and raising 
of citrus fruits also came into vogue. 

Untold misery is bound to prevail when 
there is failure in the crop that is planted 
over again each year. The same misery 
occurs when the selling price drops below 
the cost of planting and harvesting. The 
deforestation of great areas in the South as 
well as the blind belief in one-crop farming 
have caused erosion. Soil-restoring crops, 
terracing, rotation of crops, reforestation, 
will not only prevent erosion but will fore- 
stall the floods that have become somewhat 
prevalent in our areas as elsewhere in the 
nation. 

More potent advice on these matters Is 
given by the farm agents and other repre- 
sentatives of the various state agricultural 
colleges. In this connection, one is puzzled 
to know what to think when we realize that 
farm agents teach and advise, as they cer- 
tainly should, how to raise more crops on less 
space, and at the same time the federal 
gvovernment makes such recommendations as 
the ploughing under of every third row of 
cotton or corn. It would seem just as logical 
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to recommend the ploughing under of every 
third baby. The solution here depends upon 
the question of distribution. It is a very 
dismal outlook when we realize that we can 
raise more at less cost than ever before and 
still can not find ways and means to keep 
people from starving without governmental 
largess. 

Many sections of the South import pork, 
beef, oats, hay, potatoes, butter, eggs and 
other daily necessities while raising cotton 
at a loss. It certainly seems sensible to sup- 
pose that most, if not all, of these staple 
products could be raised in nearly all see- 
tions of the South. 

The increased establishment of manufac- 
turing plants of all sorts throughout the 
South would not only give an opportunity 
for employment to a great number that the 
farms can not support but also add to the 
population those who would constitute a 
close-at-hand market for agricultural prod- 
its. The advent of manufacturing plants 
lias brought prosperity to northern sections. 
With easy access to cheaper water power, 
many types of industry would have decided 
advantage in the South. 

During my sixteen years as president of 
Birmingham-Seuthern College in Birming- 
lam, Alabama, U had an opportunity to see 
the business and financial advance made in 
that area because of the establishment of 
various types of industry. I refer to such 
anutacturing plants as the group of 
cement plants, pipe foundries, cotton mills, 
chemical manufacturing coneerns, various 
foundries and other plants dependent upon 
the iron and steel products manufactured in 
the area. Some of the biggest industries in 
the area have resulted from utilization of the 
by-products of the others. The Birmingham 
Slag Company has hauled away mountains 
of cast-off material to use in building the 
magnificent roads of Florida and other 
nearby states. Some of the larger factories 
are operated by the gas which is a by-prod- 
uct of the coke ovens. 





Distinctly visible was the resultant im- 
provement in living and general appearances 
of the community. I reeall that in less than 
twelve years after the city celebrated its 
semi-centennial in 1921 several suburban 
sections were literally covered with  resi- 
dences as fine as can be found anywhere in 
the country, the homes of men who had the 
vision and the daring to establish the various 
manufactories just mentioned. In addition 
to improving their own mode of living, the 
entrepreneurs gave thousands of people an 
opportunity for labor at better wages. They 
also furnished the bulk of the taxes required 
to operate the local county as well as the 
state government. 

The outlook for the iron and steel trade in 
the Alabama area has been impreved re- 
cently by the removal of the iniquitous 
Pittsburgh Plus. Iron and steel makers are 
no longer required to add to their scales 
price a sufficient sum to cover the freight 
rate per ton to the Pittsburgh area, where 
the selling price was maintained on the same 
basis as in Birmingham. 

Other inequalities existing in the eco- 
nomic problems of the South include unfair 
freight rates and discriminatory tariff regu- 
lations. 

A recent movement in various sections of 
the South may have great significance to its 
economic progress. I refer to the planting 
of slash pine needed in the manufacture of 
wood pulp. Quite a few pulp mills are also 
being established. Under the leadership of 
the late Dr. Herty, the great chemist, plead- 
ing in season and out of season for the 
development of a larger pine interest, it has 
become generally accepted that nowhere else 
can pine needed for the manufacture of 
paper be grown so quickly. 

The great power companies have blazed 
the way in developing all types of industry 
in the South. They have certainly increased 
business in many directions. They have 
added greatly to the circulation of finances 
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by way of wages, salaries, purchase of raw 
materials and sale of finished products. 

It is to be hoped that power companies 
will continue to develop their business by 
bringing electricity to the most remote rural 
areas. Electricity to operate the washing 
machine, the farm wife’s churn, as well as 
the electric light and electric refrigerator 
can not be financed immediately, but by 
small payments over a long term of years, 
life in the South can be tremendously im- 
proved. The power companies can obtain 
also a fair rate of income for their invest- 
ments. 

These are a few suggestions of many of 
similar nature that will doubtless be carried 
much further in the immediate future. 

Obviously industry will need governmen- 
tal checks. Competition from the govern- 
ment, however, will doubtless cause so much 
caution on the part of private competition 
result inevitable and dis- 
It has not yet been proved 


that there will 
astrous delay. 

that the government can operate industry 
without great inefficiency. Furthermore, 
there would seem to be no need for govern- 
mental competition if there were sufficient 
governmental checks so that both labor and 
capital have sufficient protection. If private 
industry is continually and gradually de- 
stroyed, the query naturally arises, where 
will come the taxation needed for govern- 


mental support, as well as for financing the 
ineffective WPA competition and waste. 
Education is not the only panacea, but it 


is certainly a chief basic factor in planning 
for the South. The best possible leadership 
is needed in this realm. 

The strong colleges and universities need 
to be made stronger. Those on sound bases 
and strategically located should be helped 
and encouraged in every possible way. This 
assertion holds for the Negro as well as the 
white population. 

In this connection there should be inter- 
polated a plea for fair treatment of the 
Negro not only in educational opportunity 
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but in every other phase of human activity. 
It is not only inhumane but really detr}. 
mental to the selfish interests of the white 
people not to see that the Negro has the fair. 
est possible treatment in industrial relations 
and in business matters. He should haye 
justice from the courts. Whether he is g 
tenant farmer or a factory employee, he 
should be given decent consideration. 

Educational foundations like the Jeanes 
and Rosenwald Funds, and more particu. 
larly the General Education Board of New 
York, have been and continue to be stimulat- 
ing and inspirational in their large contribu- 
tions to the progress of Southern Education. 
The General Education Board has been of 
tremendous help in the development of the 
secondary school system by supplying sal- 
aries for high-school inspectors in each of 
the Southern states. They continue to help 
colleges strategically located. At present 
this board is working on the agricultural 
problems. 

Some ways must be evolved to hold leader- 
ship in the South. A recent book by Profes- 
sor Gee, of the University of Virginia, gives 
statistical information that should 
grave concern because of the indication it 
gives of the large number of Southern-born 
and Southern-educated leaders who have 
gone to fill high positions in other sections 
of the country. Ways and means must be 
developed to hold either this important 
leadership or to attract in return other men 
and women of similar ability. 

Probably the greatest problem still to 
solve for the advancement of the South 1s 
the question of absentee ownership. It is 
quite evident that large sums are needed to 
put into operation some of the recommenda- 
tions we have presumed to make. In the 
past very frequently Northern capital las 
been responsible for development of indus- 
try, but control has remained in the North. 
If sufficient funds are not forthcoming from 
residents of the section, loans could certainly 


cause 
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be obtained, protected sufficiently by mort- 
cages and otherwise, to permit the industrial 
expansion necessary but under local control. 
With a highly trained leadership, with 


THE EDUCATION OF CANAL BOAT 
CHILDREN IN HOLLAND 


A summary of information on the education 
of canal beat children has been sent to the In- 
ternational Bureau of Edueation by the director 
of elementary education at the Ministry of 
Public Instruction, Arts and Sciences, the 
Hague. 

The report states that according to the rul- 
ings of the law on compulsory education, chil- 
dren not having any fixed abode are exempted 
from the school attendance required of all other 
Dutch children. Henee canal boat children lead- 
ing a wandering existence are not required to 
attend school. When, however, their parents’ 
barge is docked for more than eight days in the 
same river port the children must attend the 
local elementary school. Moreover bargemen 
are realizing more and more the expediency of 
ceiving their children a good edueation, so that, 
without being compelled to do so, most of them 
do their best to procure it. 

Diseonneeted schooling is ealled “ligplaats- 
nderwijs” (docking place education) and the 
uninterrupted schooling “continu-onderwijs” 
continuous edueation). Although the law of 
1920 on elementary education applies to both 
kinds without special regulations, its articles 
allow sufficient initiative to loeal authorities for 
both systems to be as beneficial as possible. In 
localities having very busy river ports the chil- 
dren of wandering bargemen are——whenever 
possible—not sent to ordinary schools, but to 
schools organized on purpose for them (the 
“ligplaats scholen”—docking place _ schools), 
where the teaching is adapted to their needs, 
i.e., reduced to essential subjects. These schools, 
by common eonsent, generally use identical 
school supplies, thus enabling the children to 
find always and everywhere the books, maps and 
instruments to which they are accustomed. For 
the same number of pupils, they have a larger 
teaching staff than the ordinary schools, the 
teachers’ salaries being paid by the Government, 
In localities where the number of barges dock- 
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complete cooperation between capital and 
labor, agriculture and industry could be so 
wedded that the South would soon come into 
its own in a magnificent way. 


ing is not sufficient to justify the maintenance 
of “ligplaats scholen,” the ordinary elementary 
schools have one or several classes set apart for 
eanal boat children and provided with special 
teaching staff paid by the state. 

If the parents so desire, they may board their 
children out in order to enable them to attend 
school for the whole duration of the school at- 
tendanee period. Boarding schools have been 
opened for the “continu-onderwijs,” with a cur- 
riculum of three years only, the children thus 
being separated from their parents just for 
three years. The results obtained in these 
schools are nearly as favorable as those obtained 
in the ordinary school with its seven years cur- 
riculum; this ean be explained by the following 
reasons: (1) the branches taught are less nu- 
merous; (2) the number of hours of school at- 
tendance is a good deal higher than in other 
schools; (3) the teaching staff is larger for 
the same number of pupils; (4) the children 
are only admitted to these schools at an age 
when their intelligence is already developed. 
When bargemen wish to place their children in a 
family or in a boarding school for the needs of 
their edueation, and have not sufficient means to 
do so, they can obtain a substantial grant from 
certain societies which receive considerable sub- 
sidies from the Publie Treasury of the Kingdom. 
In 1937, about 2,500 canal boat children bene- 
fited by this provision. For the current year, 
the number of recipients will be a good deal 
higher, larger sums having been placed at the 
disposal of the persons concerned. The total 
number of canal boat children of school age for 
the whole of the Netherlands is about 11,000. 


GARDEN VILLAGES FOR CHILDREN 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 


A sumMary of the speech on garden villages 
given early in November at the annual dinner 
of Moray House College, Edinburgh, by Sir 
Robert Evans is given in the London Times. Sir 
Robert suggested the establishment all over 
Great Britain of garden villages in which all 
school children should spend a month every year. 
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In the past century, he said, the rural popu- 
lation had drifted in ever-increasing numbers 
to the The plan he suggested would, 


within the social system and within its educa- 


towns. 


tional structure, in some measure restore to child- 
hood something of that which it lost in the worst 
evils of the industrial era. The plan, in its 
essence, meant that every school would spend 
one month of its school year living and work- 
ing in rural surroundings, and under conditions 
which might well be regarded by the children 
as a visit to paradise. 

It envisaged the setting up all over Great 
Britain, in rural areas and in suitable places 
adjacent to the sea, of garden villages for child- 
hood and childhood alone. Such miniature gar- 


den villages in their design and construction 


would be as beautiful and as appropriate to 
their setting and surroundings as the wooden 
chalets in Switzerland and the wooden shaks in 
Scandinavia. They would be designed on a per- 


manent basis—buildings, drainage, water sup- 


ply, sanitation, lighting and heating. As time 


went on there would be the addition of flower 


gardens, vegetable gardens, poultry fields, a 


dairy and other useful and economically profit- 
able educational adjuncts created by the chil- 
dren themselves. 

To these children’s garden villages in the first 
instance the senior pupils only would go with 
their teachers, but in time whole schools in 
rotation would be resident for a month in every 
vear. In that rich and free environment, and 


in close contact with nature, foundations for 


bodily health would be laid, and the happy ex- 


perience of work and play on the land in con- 


trast to the street and the alley would exert 
valuable influences in determining future careers, 
whether in this country or in the Dominions. 

Lastly, there would be engendered a. brother- 
hood of life which might pave the way for the 
3ritain’s most urgent 
Youth for 


young people of 14 to 18 years of age, into which 


solution of one of Great 


needs, the creation of a League of 


all pupils leaving school would automatically 


enter. 


THE ACADEMIC COUNCIL OF WEST- 
ERN PERSONNEL SERVICE 

Av the November meeting of the Academie 

Council of Western Personnel Service in Pasa- 

dena, the appointment of four new members to 
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the council was announced. They are: George 
Dotson, registrar and director of personnel at 
San Diego State College, San Diego, California: 
Lowry S. Howard, president of Menlo Junior 
College, Menlo Park, California; Dr. C. C. Up. 
shall, director of the research bureau of. the 
Western College 
Bellingham, Washington, and Miss Helen R. 
Turner, dean of women at the University of 
Idaho, Southern Branch, Poeatello, Idaho. 


Washington of Education, 


Western Personnel Service is a voluntary ¢o- 
operative association, maintained by and for 
The 


quarters in Pasadena serve as a clearing house 


western colleges and universities. head- 
of information useful to student personnel work- 
ers in member colleges. Through its bulletins 
and counseling services, it reports on develop- 
ments in methods of student personnel work and 
on oceupational information significant for col- 
lege students. By means of Western Personnel 
Service, both private and state colleges and 
universities are working together for mutual 
benefit. 

Each member institution, which is a non-protit 
organization, appoints a representative to serve 
on the academie council. Besides the four new 
members listed above, the following have been 
appointed for the current year: 


Dr. Donald 8S. Clark, director of placements, 
California Institute of Technology, Pasadena. 

Dr. F. W. Thomas, president, Fresno State Col- 
lege, Fresno, California. 

Dr. F. C. Wilcox, director of personnel and gui 
dance, Linfield College, McMinnville, Ore. 
Miss Esther A. Dayman, dean of undergraduate 

students, Mills College, Oakland, Calif. 

Miss Florence Brady, registrar, Occidental Col 
lege, Los Angeles. 

Dr. A. M. Turrell, counselor, Pasadena Junior 
College, Calif. 

Miss Jessie E. Gibson, dean of women, Pomona 
College, Claremont. 

Mrs. Virginia J. Esterley, assistant to the presi- 
dent, Scripps College, Claremont. 

Dr. Karl M. Cowdery, associate registrar, Stan- 
ford University. 

Dr. Hurford E. Stone, assistant dean of under- 
graduates, University of California at Los 
Angeles. 

Karl W. Onthank, dean of personnel administra- 
tion, University of Oregon. 

George R. Momyer, director of personnel, Uni- 


versity of Redlands. 
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Western Personnel Service is a member of 
Ameriean 
‘ynel Associations and of the American Coun- 


Winifred Hausam and Helen 


Council of Guidance and Per- 


on Edueation. 
Mick serve as director and associate director of 


association. 


POLICIES ON PUBLIC SERVICE TRAIN- 
ING OF THE REGENTS OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK 

AccorRDING to the Bulletin to the schools the 
regents of the University of the State of New 
York have announced that the State Edueation 
Department, through a new Bureau of Public 


Service Training, is providing cooperative aid 
to all interested and competent agencies in the 


operation, development and coordination of 
training programs for state and local employees. 


The announcement was contained in a state- 


ment of regents’ policies governing the work of 
the department in publie service training and 
lopted upon recommendation of the Regents 
Council on Publie Service Training. The coun- 
cil is composed of: William P. Capes, executive 
ecretary of the State Conference of Mayors 
ind seeretary of the Municipal Training Insti- 
tute of New York State, chairman; James L. 
Dowsey, president of the State Association of 
Towns and the Town and County Officers’ Train- 
ig Sehool of the State of New York 
county attorney of Nassau County; Dr. Luther 
Publie Ad- 


ministration, professor of municipal science and 


and 


Gulick, director of the Institute of 


administration, Columbia University, and di- 
rector of the Regents’ Inquiry into the Charae- 
ter and Cost of Publie Education in the State 
of New York; Frank C. Moore, executive secre- 
tary of the State Association of Towns and see- 
retary of the Officers’ 


Training Sehool; Charles D. Osborne, president 


Town and County 
it the State Conference of Mayors and the 
Training Institute and mayor of 


Albert H. Hall, chief of the Bureau 


of Publie Service Training, is secretary of the 


Municipal 


Auburn. 


eouneil. 

The new bureau is a service ageney for pub- 
lie, quasi-publie and private organizations en- 
gaged in training state and local employees. It 
provides general advisory assistance, aids in the 
development of 


curriculums, teacher-training 


programs and teaching materials, offers teacher- 
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training service and acts as a clearing house of 
information on publie service training develop- 
ments. It assists in training coordination and 
endeavors to eliminate overlapping and duplica 
tion of training effort. 

In order to stimulate and maintain effective 
interest in employee self-improvement, the bu 
reau encourages the development of in-service 
training programs initiated, direeted and sup- 
ported by public employees. It also promotes 
economy in public service training by urging 
and aiding all agencies to utilize fully publie 
and private training facilities and resources. 

The the Fed- 
eral George-Deen Act, which provides for the 
further 


bureau was established under 


development of voeational edueation 


and makes Federal aid available to states for 
the promotion of in-service training for state 


and local employees. 


COMPETITIONS FOR THE 
ROME 


Academy in 


PRIZES OF 


THE 


nounced its annual competitions for fellowships 


American Rome has an 


in architecture, landscape architecture, painting, 


sculpture, musical composition and classical 


studies. 
Burnham fel 


Daniel H. 


lowship is to be awarded; in 


In architecture the 
sculpture the 
Rinehart fellowship provided by the Peabody 
Institute, Baltimore, Md.; in musieal composi 
Horatio Parker 


classical studies the Jesse 


fellowship, and = in 


Carter Me 


tion the 
Jenedict 
morial fellowship. 

The competitions are open to unmarried men 
women) not 
the 


(in classical studies to men and 


over 30 years of age who citizens of 


United States. 


is $1,250 a year with an allowance of $300 for 


are 


The stipend of each fellowship 


transportation to and from Rome and $200 to 
$300 to fellows in the fine arts for materials and 
studio are 
The 
total estimated value of each fellowship is about 
$2,000 a year. 


The academy reserves the right to withhold 


incidental expenses. Residence and 


provided without charge at the academy. 


an award in any subject in whieh no candidate 


is considered to have reached the required 


standard. 


} 


The term of the fellowship in each subjeet is 


two years. All fellows have opportunities for 


extensive travel and for making contacts with 
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leading European artists and scholars. Fellows 
in musical composition are also enabled to con- 
duct and hear renditions of their own works, 
and the academy has a fund for publishing some 
of their compositions. 

The Art New 
York City will present free membership in the 
galleries to the painter and sculptor who win 
the Rome prize and fulfil the obligations of the 


Grand Central Galleries of 


fellowship. 

Entries for competitions will be received until 
February 1. Cireulars of information and ap- 
plication blanks may be obtained by addressing 
Roseoe Guernsey, executive secretary, American 
Academy in 101 Park Avenue, New 
York. When writing for these documents the 


Rome, 


applicant should specify the subject in which he 


desires to compete. 


THE MARIA MOORS CABOT PRIZES OF 
THE SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM OF 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

Ir is announced that Columbia University will 
make from two to five annual awards, similar to 
the Pulitzer Prizes, to publishers, editors or 
writers in the Western Hemisphere, “who, by 
their professional achievements, shall advance 
sympathetic understanding among the peoples 
of South, Central and North America.” The 
first awards will be made public early next year. 

The announcement was made in the annual 
report of Dr. Carl W. Ackerman, dean of the 
School of Journalism. The awards 
were endowed by Dr. Godfrey Lowell Cabot, 
of Boston, who in recent years has given more 
than $1,250,000 to educational institutions. They 
will be known as the Maria Moors Cabot Prizes, 
in memory of Mrs. Cabot. 

The prizes will consist of bronze plaques 


Graduate 


awarded to newspapers, press services and syndi- 
cates, and gold medals to be presented to the 
individual journalists responsible for the achieve- 
ments. To each recipient of a medal will go also 
an honorarium of $1,000 to enable him to appear 
at Columbia University to accept the award. 

Dr. Ackerman said: 

The agreement between the trustees of Columbia 
University and Dr. Cabot provides that public 
service in journalism shall be interpreted liberally. 
It may include material published in the news or 


editorial columns of a newspaper or may recognize 
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an editorial or news policy which promotes mutual 
understanding. 

Whenever possible the awards will be based on 
exhibits of the material published which reyea] 
that, through reporting, exposition, analysis, jn. 
terpretation or friendly criticism, the individual or 
the newspaper, press service or syndicate has per. 
formed a public service in journalism by advancing 
public knowledge and understanding among the 
peoples of this hemisphere. 


For the first year the faculty of the School of 
Journalism will serve as the committee of award, 
submitting recommendations to the university 
trustees, who will make the award. When the 


Latin-American winners visit Columbia 
April to receive their prizes, they will be invited 
to cooperate in forming a new committee to give 
representation to the journalists and educators 
of other American nations. 

The prizes will be awarded solely on the basis 
of professional and educational excellence and 
achievement, without regard for politics or 


next 


political and economic ideologies. 

An adequate fund for the administration of 
the plan and for the prizes has been provided 
by Dr. Cabot for two years, and the donor will 
place the awards on a more permanent basis at 
the end of that period if satisfactory results are 
obtained. 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

FOR BETTER HUMAN RELATIONS 

Ir is announced by Dr. Everett R. Clinchy, 
director of the National Conference of Jews 
and Christians, that President Henry Noble 
MacCracken, of Vassar College, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of a National Advisory Com- 
mittee of laymen, educators and technical ex- 
perts to work for better human relations. 

James N. Rosenberg and Homer J. Bulkley 
are co-chairmen. This advisory committee will 
be organized in the form of groups in special- 
ized fields. The first one will be the Commis- 
sion on Social Studies and Human Relations, 
which includes the following members: 


Dr. Shelby M. Harrison, general director of the 
Russell Sage Foundation; Dr. Herbert A. Miller, 
professor of the graduate department of social 
economy and social research, Bryn Mawr College; 
Dr. Charles A. Beard, historian and author; Dr. 
F. Stuart Chapin, chairman of the department of 
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wiology, University of Minnesota; the Reverend 
Prederie Siedenburg, executive dean of the Uni- 
ersity of Detroit; Professor Paul H. Douglas, of 
department of economics, University of Chi- 
vo; Dr. Kimball Young, professor of sociology, 
University of Wisconsin; Professor Joseph P. 
Chamberlain, of Columbia University; Dr. Donald 
Young, of the Social Science Research Council; 
juard Lindeman, of the New York School of 
Social Work; Robert P. Lane, of the New York 
Welfare Council; Dr. Sigmund Neumann, of the 
lepartment of government, Wesleyan University ; 
Professor J. S. Burgess, of the department of 
sociology, Temple University, and Dr. Mark A. 
May, director of the Yale University Institute of 
Human Relations. 


A four-year survey of trends in human rela- 
ons will be undertaken by the committee. 


RESIGNATION OF PRESIDENT HUTCH- 
INS FROM THE NEW YORK 
STOCK EXCHANGE 


Dr. Rosert M. Hurcuins, president of the 
University of Chieago, has resigned from the 
board of governors of the New York Stock Ex- 
change in protest against the board’s refusal 
to continue investigation of the Richard Whitney 
case. The resignation was accepted with “sin- 
cere regret” by William MeChesney Martin, Jr., 


president of the exchange. Dr. Hutchins wrote: 


As I intimated at the board meeting yesterday, 
| must resign as a representative of the public on 
the board of governors of the New York Stock 
iixehange. 

In the hearings before the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission there was evidence tending to 
show that members of the Exchange or their part- 
ners knew of Richard Whitney’s criminal conduct 
or of the condition of his firm some months before 
its failure. The public interest, the good name of 
the Exchange and the good name of the members 
referred to all require the board of governors to 
institute proceedings in which the question of the 
responsibility of these members may finally be dis- 
posed of. The decision of the board yesterday to 
take no action compels me to present my resig- 


nation, 


At a meeting on December 14, the board of gov- 
ernors had before it the question of whether fur- 
ther action in the matter of Richard Whitney and 
Company was warranted. Twenty-nine of the 
thirty-two members of the board were present, 


including the chairman and the president. After 
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“full and free discussion” by a vote of twenty- 
seven to one, it was decided that no further action 
in the matter should be taken by the exchange. 
Dr. Hutchins was one of three members on the 
Board of Governors recently elected to repre- 
sent the public. 


RETIREMENT OF THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK 
THE resignation of Dr. Frederick B. Robin- 
son, for the past eleven years president of the 
College of the City of New York, was unani- 
mously accepted at the regular monthly meeting 
of the administrative committee of the Board of 

Higher Education. 

At Dr. Robinson’s request he was granted on 
July 28 a leave of absence until June 30, 1939. 
He has forwarded an application to the Teach- 
ers Retirement System and has requested that 
his retirement become effective on that date. 

Since Dr. Robinson left, Dr. Nelson P. Mead, 
chairman of the department of history, has been 
acting head of the college. It is reported that 
no consideration has been given to Dr. Robin- 
son’s successor. 

At the administrative committee’s meeting a 
statement was spread on the minutes as follows: 

President Robinson’s connection as a_ teacher 
with the College of the City of New York began 
shortly after his graduation therefrom with an 
A.B. degree. 
faculty grades to a full professorship in 1914 and 


He advanced through the various 


was head of the Department of Economics from 
1919 to 1937. 
the evening session from 1911 to 1914 and as di- 
1919 to 1927. 


assistant at the time the courses in the evening 


He served as assistant director of 


rector thereof from He served as 
session were extended to cover all liberal and tech- 
nical degrees as well as courses in many specialties. 

During the war Dr. Robinson had charge, under 
the Federal 
School, the housing of soldiers and the rehabilita- 


Government, of the Signal Corps 
tion courses for wounded soldiers, which were con- 
ducted through or in association with the college. 

Dr. Robinson organized and developed the Divi- 
sion of Vocational Subjects and Civie Administra- 
tion, which subsequently became and grew into the 
School of Business and Civic Administration and 
the School of Technology, with separate faculties 
and day and evening sessions. He was the first 
dean of the School of Business and Civie Adminis- 
tration, and was active in securing the erection of 
the new Twenty-third Street Building and of the 





SIO) 


1917 he 


and initially directed the first summer session held 


new Technology Building. In organized 


at the coll ge. 

Dr. Robinson had an active part in effectuating, 
through planning and legislation, the creation of 
the Board of Higher Education. Since his election 
as president of the College of the City of New York 
in 1927, the day session enrolment has much more 
than doubled. 
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The committee feels that this long and distin. 
guished service to and in the cause of higher edy. 
cation in the City of New York deserves the cordia] 


gratitude of the board and of the people of the City, 


and the committee requests its chairman to forward 
to Dr. Robinson, who is now in California, a letter 
expressive of its deep appreciation of his creative 
work and accomplishment in the upbuilding of this 


great institution. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


AIR 


been 


Sir Davip Munro has 


the University of St. 


Vick-MARSHAL 
elected rector of 


Andrews. 


Mrs. GRACE CorriGAN, successively director of 
clerk in the office of the 
State Department of Education, was elected in 
November State Superintendent of Publie In- 
New Mexico. In Albuquerque City 


Eleanor Anderman has been appointed to the 


certification and chief 


struction of 


coordinator for 
She 


newly established position of 


junior and senior high school work. will 


supervise the program of secondary schools, with 
particular emphasis on the coordination between 


the new units now being established. 


Gordon O. Voss, head of the industrial edu- 
cation department and superintendent of build- 
ings at Proctor, has been appointed supervisor 
of trade and industrial education in the Minne- 
He will 


have general supervision over trade and indus- 


sota State Department of Education. 


trial, distribution and industrial arts occupations 
He succeeds Mr. Wid- 


who has been transferred to the uni- 


programs in the state. 
dowson, 


versity. 


Howarp Lee Davis, engineer of outside plant 
of the New York Telephone Company, has been 
appointed director of placements at the Poly- 


technic Institute of Brooklyn. 


THE Rev. NorMAN B. 


Christian Social Ethics at the Episcopal Theo- 


NASH, professor of 


logical School, Cambridge, Mass., has been made 
rector of St. Paul’s School at Coneord, N. H. 
Ile succeeds the late Dr. Samuel 8S. Drury. 


KATHARINE VAN Bipper, head of the depart- 
ment of mathematies and assistant to the head 
of the Brearly School, has been appointed head- 


Miss Van 
Clark, who re- 


mistress of the Bryn Mawr School. 


Bibber succeeds Dr. Janet H. 


cently resigned to go to the University 


Rochester. 


Dr. Henry J. Capsury, Hollis professor 
divinity at Harvard University, has been elected 
director of the Andover-Harvard Theologica] 
Library. Dr. Cadbury was a member of the 
faculties of Haverford College and of Andover 
Theological Seminary; from 1922 to 1926 he was 
assistant professor of New Testament interpre- 
Then 
years he was professor of Biblieal literature at 
1934 he returned to 
Harvard University as Hollis professor. 


tation at Harvard University. for ei 


Bryn Mawr College. In 


Dr. Martua W. MacDona tp, director of the 
Child Guidance Clinie of the Michael Reese Hos 
pital, Chicago, has been appointed director of 
the Guidance Center of the New Orleans Insti- 
tute of Mental Hygiene. Temporary headquar- 
ters for the center have been opened in the 
Hutchinson Memorial on Tulane Avenue, pend- 
ing erection of a building. 

Dr. 
trial education at Cornell University, has been 
Youth 
time consultant on work projects for out-ot- 


Lynn A. Emerson, professor of indus- 


made Administration director, as part- 


school youths. He will advise on plans to in- 
crease the number and scope of resident centers 
and projects designed to provide work exper- 
ence and occupational guidance. 

EK. D. GrizzELu, professor of secondary edu- 
eation, University of Pennsylvania, has been 
granted leave of absence for the second semester 
to direct a special research project for the Amer- 


ican Council on Education. His place will be 


filled by E. M. Draper, of the University 0! 
Washington. 

Proressor Harry Morgan Ayres, of the de- 
partment of English of Columbia University, 
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will take over the work of Professor John J. 
Coss as director of the summer session while 
Professor Coss is on a seven-month leave of 
absence. 

Dr. J. Harris PurKS, instructor in physies 
at Columbia University, has been elected dean 
if the College of Arts and Sciences of Emory 
University, Atlanta, Ga. 


Dr. JOHN A. STEVENSON, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, has been elected a term trustee of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania to fill the place made 
vacant by the death on August 22 of Dr. George 
I. de Schweinitz. 

TurPIN C. BANNISTER, assistant professor of 
architecture at Rensselaer Polytechnie Institute, 
who in 1937 was the first Henry Adams fellow 
of the Ameriean Institute of Architects, has 
been appointed architectural consultant to the 
Federal Writers Projeet of the Works Progress 
Administration for the State of New York. He 
will edit architectural material in the New York 


State Guide. 


Dr. NICHOLAS Murray BUTLER, president of 
Columbia University, has been elected to honor- 
ary membership by the Cobden Club, London, 
which sponsors the growth and diffusion of the 
principles of free trade. Dr. Butler received the 
honor “in recognition of his service to the cause 
of improved international trade and monetary 
relationships as a basis for international peace.” 
The club was founded in 1866, the year after the 
death of Riehard Cobden, the English statesman 
and free trade advocate, after whom it is named 
and to whose theories it is dedicated. 

THE honorary degree of docteur en théologie 
from the Faeulté Libre de Theologie Protestante, 
Paris, the Protestant seminary of the University 
of Paris, was conferred on the Rev. Dr. Henry 
Sloane Coffin, president of the Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, at a ceremony that took 
place in the James Memorial Chapel. The pres- 
entation was made by Dr. John A. F. Maynard, 
rector of the French Chureh du Saint Esprit in 
New York City. Dr. George Stewart, pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Chureh of Stamford, 
Conn., presented Dr. Coffin for the degree. The 
invocation was by Dr. E. H. Spear of the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine. President 
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Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia University, 


presided. 


THE doctorate of science of the University of 
Oxtord was conferred on December 10 on Dr. 
Irving Langmuir, associate director of the re 
search laboratory of the General Electrie Com- 
pany at Schenectady, N. Y. Dr. Langmuir de- 
livered on December 8 the first leeture at the 
Royal Institution, London, under the plan spon 
sored by the Pilgrim Trust for interchange of 
lecturers between the Royal Society, London, 
and the National Academy of Sciences, Wash- 
ington. His subjeet was “Moleeular Films.” 
Sir William H. Bragg, president of the Royal 
Society, will deliver the first leeture to be given 
in America on April 24 at the annual meeting 
of the National Academy of Sciences in Wash 


ington. 


Dr. Cart J. WiGGers was honored by his 
associates at a surprise tea on the afternoon of 
November 23 to celebrate the twentieth anni 
versary of his appointment as professor of 
physiology at Western Reserve University School 
of Medicine. On this occasion Dr. Wiggers was 
presented with a book of photographs and letters 
of appreciation from the president of the um 
versity, the dean of the School of Medicine, 
memoers and former members of the staff of the 
department of physiology and students who had 


worked under him. 


Pore Pius XI, who presided at the opening 
of the third academic year of the Pontifical 
Academy of Science, spoke for forty-five min 
utes on science and religion. Dr. Alexis Carrel, 
member of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research, New York City, was named a member 


of the governing committee. 


THE Board of Trustees of the University of 
South Carolina recently extended a rising vote 
of thanks to Governor Olin D. Johnston for his 
loyalty and service to the university during his 
administration. Replying, Governor Johnston 
pledged continued efforts to further the develop 
ment of the institution. Governor Johnston, an 
alumnus of the university, by virtue of his 
office serves as president of the board. 

Cuartes J. Krarr, an assistant director of 
health edueation in the public schools of New 
York Cty, was presented with the Aldinger Club 
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award at its fifth 
17 “for outstanding achievement and meritorious 
service in the field of health education in the 


annual dinner on December 


public schools.” 


Dr. RaLtpH Woops, associate professor of 
agricultural education at the University of Ken- 
tuecky and state director of vocational education, 
elected president of the American 


has been 


Vocational Association. 

Dr. SAMUEL COLVILLE LIND, dean of the In- 
stitute of Technology of the University of Min- 
nesota, has been elected president of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society for 1940. Dr. Lind will 
take office as president-elect on January 1, at 
which Charles A. Kraus, of 
Brown University, becomes president, sueceed- 
ing Dean Frank C. Whitmore, of Pennsylvania 
State College. 

Dr. ALLEN OpGers, dean of Mult- 
nomah College, Portland, Ore., was elected the 
first president of the Northwest Association of 
Junior Colleges, which was organized following 
the meeting of the Washington Junior College 
Association on November 26 at Tacoma, Wash. 
The new association ineludes all the aceredited 
junior colleges in Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
Montana, Utah and British Columbia. 


time Professor 


GEORGE 


Dr. ArTtHUR B. Myrick, who has been since 
1905 professor of Romance languages at the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, has leave of absence for the 


current academic year. 


Dr. RALPH NoyYer, dean of Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Ind., has returned from a seven- 
months tour of Europe. Visiting England, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark, Germany, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Switzerland, Italy, France and Greece, 
he talked with leaders of education to obtain a 
world view-point on modern education. He was 
in Czechoslovakia during the September war 
crisis. 

Dr. ALEXANDER WETMORE, assistant secretary 
of the Institution, Washington, 
D. C., spoke on November 29 at the opening of 
a new wing of the Science Museum of the St. 
Pau! Institute, on the relation of the museum 


Smithsonian 


to the community. 


Dr. Haroup J. Laski, professor of economies 
and political science at the University of London, 
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gave an address entitled “The Place of the 
Teacher in the Modern State” before the Annual 
Educational Forum of the New York College 
Teachers Union at New York University on 
December 17. 

Dr. WittiAM McDovuaatt, professor of psy- 
chology at Duke University, who died on Novem- 
ber 28, was elected on November 26 to honorary 
membership in St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Dr. Carrot N. Brown, professor of classical 
languages and literatures at the College of the 
City of New York, an authority on the ancient 
and modern Greek languages, died on December 
15 at the age of sixty-nine years. 


THE Ninth Regional University of Minnesota 
Conference on Teacher Education was held at 
the University of Minnesota on December 9 
under the leadership of Dean W. E. Peik. 
About one hundred of those directly interested 
in the education of teachers in the colleges, uni- 
versities, teachers colleges and state departments 
of education in six north central states par- 
ticipated. Supplementary to this meeting a re- 
gional meeting of presidents of teachers colleges 
in this area was held under the leadership of 
President Frank E. Baker, of the Milwaukee 
State Teachers College. 


THE recently incorporated Pan American 
Foundation, with headquarters in the Carlton 
Hotel, Washington, has announced as one of its 
19 projects the establishment of a Pan American 
University. The foundation also plans to set up 
scholarships for exchange students between the 
countries of this hemisphere, including Canada. 
The director of the foundation is Dr. Ricardo J. 
Alfaro, a former president of Panama; the sub- 
director is Dr. A. Curtis Wilgus, who holds the 
chair of Hispanic American history at the 
George Washington University; the secretary 1s 
Michel A. Picard, director of Pan American 
Associates, and the general counsel is the Hon- 
orable Maurice H. Thatcher, formerly a mem- 
ber of Congress and of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission. The board of directors 
posed of the Honorable Preston MeGoodwin, 
formerly Minister to Venezuela; William A. 
Reid, formerly trade adviser to the Pan Amer 
ican Union, and William E. Barrett, writer and 


is com- 
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lecturer on Latin America. Two advisers of the 
foundation are Dr. Pedro de Alba, assistant di- 
sector of the Pan American Union, and Dr. 
James A. Robertson, editor of the Hispanic 
{merican Historical Review. 


Tue establishment of five full tuition scholar- 
ships to aid refugee students from Germany has 
been announeed by Dr. Karl T. Compton, presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
vy. The action of the executive committee of 

e corporation in establishing the scholarships, 
Dr. Compton said, is contingent upon the rais- 
ng of funds by a student committee to cover 
living expenses of the refugee students. Estab- 
lishment of the scholarships, which have a value 
of $600 each, followed the recommendation made 
on November 1, at a mass meeting of students 
and members of the faculty to protest against 
the persecution of minorities in Germany. A 
student committee is understood to be making 
plans for raising the necessary subsistence funds 
to meet the scholarship grants. 


THE General Faculty of Oberlin College, at a 
special meeting held on December 1, passed the 
following resolution, suggested by conditions in 
Germany, but applicable also to similar condi- 
tions elsewhere : 

In view of the increasingly clear evidence that 
minority groups as well as institutions of higher 
learning in Germany are suffering from systematic 
mistreatment at the hands of the present German 
Government, and believing as we do in the inalien- 
able right of the individual to freedom of thought 
and speech, in the obligation of government to 
serve all its members, and in the value of an all- 
inclusive ideal of brotherhood, 

We, the Faculty of Oberlin College, wish hereby 

to put ourselves on record as deploring racial and 
religious persecution and the curbing of freedom 
of speech, and as being utterly opposed on moral 
and conscientious grounds to all such violation of 
personal, human rights, wherever such violation 
may oecur, 
The faculty also voted that its members be in- 
vited to contribute to a fund which will make it 
possible to bring some refugee member of a 
foreign university to Oberlin to deliver a lecture 
or series of lectures in the field of his profes- 
sional interest. 

THE 
British 


twenty-seventh annual Conference of 
“dueational Associations will be held at 
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University College, London, from January 2 to 
9, under the presidency of the Right Hon. Lord 
Maemillan, the subject of whose address will be 
“The Function of the University.” 
ference on “The University in a 
World” will be held on January 5. 

formation can be obtained from the Conference 
Secretary, Gordon House, 29 Gordon Square, 


W.C.1. 


THE fourth 
Clinie Conference will be held in London on 
January 27 and 28. The subjects for discussion 
include: treatment of parents, juvenile delin- 
quency, personality deviations and diagnosis of 
psychoses, the scope of the educational psycholo- 
gist working in the schools and substitute homes. 
A session for administrative representatives will 
also be devoted to the consideration of the find- 


A joint con- 
Changing 
Further in- 


biennial Child Guidance Inter- 


ings of the Feversham report on the voluntary 
mental health services as they affect the policy 
and administration of the child guidance move- 
ment. Further 
from the secretary of the Child Guidance Coun- 
cil, Woburn House, Upper Woburn-place, Lon- 


don, W.C.1. 


information can be obtained 


THE British Institute in Portugal, formed with 
the approval of the Portuguese Government by 
the British Council for Cultural Relations with 
Foreign Countries to promote the study of the 
English language and literature and the diffusion 
of British culture generally in Portugal, was 
formally opened on November 22 by the Minister 
of Education, Dr. Antonio Carneiro Pacheco. 
The ceremony, held in the building of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences, which corresponds with the 
Royal Society in London, was attended by the 
British Ambassador, Sir Walford Selby, and 
Lord Lloyd, chairman of the British Council. 
S. George West, recently lecturer in Portuguese 
in the University in London, and for two years 
from its inception, for which he was largely re- 
sponsible, secretary of the English Institute in 
the Faculty of Letters of the University of 
Coimbra, has been placed in charge of the In- 
stitute in Portugal. A plan for membership for 
British and Portuguese is being prepared by 
which members of the recently formed Anglo- 
Portuguese Society in London may have free 
use of the institute. 


Tue old Peking University in North China, 
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which was compelled to close because of the war 
between China and Japan, is now making prepa- 
rations for resuming lectures, according to the 
Journal of the American Medical Association, 
and a great change in the organization with aid 
from Japan will be made. The medical depart- 
ment, which was opened recently, has as its dean 
Professor Dr. Hisomu Nagai, who had been dean 
in the Formosa Medical College after retirement 


from Tokyo Imperial University, and twelve pro- 
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fessors and assistant professors, all Japanese, 
have been appointed. The agricultural depart- 
ment was opened in September with many Japa- 
nese An engineering department 
will be attached to the university, also with many 
The total 


Japanese professors is estimated to be over sixty, 


professors. 


Japanese on its. staff. number of 
The course is to be for four years, and post 
graduate courses will be founded to train gradu- 


ates who wish to be specialists. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


PUBLIC EDUCATION 
WE in America have taken mass education as 
our ideal, and rightly, I believe; for certainly it 
is only knowledge that can lead men on to greater 
happiness, both individually and_ collectively. 
this like 


mushrooms; strapped our children on conveyor 


Towards end we have raised schools 
belts at the age of five years, sent them down a 
long line of teachers who threw facts and faney 
at them, stamped them with a diploma, and 
graduated them into the world in exactly the 
same manner as an automobile is made. I won- 
der if this is real education ? 

Education has for the individual only one pur- 
pose—to enable him to take the fullest possible 
enjoyment out of life. Education from the view- 
point of society has, ultimately, the same pur- 
pose. Society is nothing more than the collabo- 
rated efforts of a group of individuals for the 
purpose of increasing the enjoyment of each and 
every member. Methods of education should be 
analyzed in the light of its purpose and directed 
accordingly. 

It is a common practice among the educational 
institutions of to-day to rate the students peri- 


The 


general opinion seems to be that this stimulates 


odieally in comparison with their fellows. 


the students to a greater effort in an attempt to 
he at the head of the class. I question this and 
all other forms of stratification, particularly as 
to the policy of listing “honor rolls” and having 
“national honor societies.” Any system of rank- 
ing one person as superior to another merely for 
an honor rather than for the aetual good to 
society which may result from placing a more 
capable person in an administrative office, is 


merely another way of teaching the pupils that 


suceessful living and a happy life come from 
excelling others, rather than from conquering 
the forces of nature and making them yield 
pleasant sensations and not unpleasant ones. A 
competitive system of education produces selfish 
individuals by exalting the person above the 
group. By its deficiency in building teamwork 
it injures the structure of all society, and thereby 
eventually is harmful to the individual. It, 
therefore, not only fails in its purpose but is 
actually a foree in defeating its purpose. 

The formal education of to-day follows a pat 
tern which is more nearly akin to a workhouse 
or a prison than to anything else I can think of 
off-hand. <A school is built, a principal installed, 
and the doors opened. The big burly law then 
comes along and drags the protesting children 
through the doors, seals them shut, and sets a 
guard to see that no one escapes until his sen- 
The 
then marched into a room presided over too often 
by a trained fool who has taken to heckling in- 


tence is served. bewildered children are 


fants because he or she is incapable of doing any- 
thing else. Is it any wonder that the really 


capable child rebels at such conditions and 
chooses to take his education in his own way? 
Is it for the best interest of society or the in- 
into one mold, 


force all children 


regardless of background, mental abilities or 
desires? We make a 
serew-driver from straw or a chisel from wood; 
neither should we attempt to make all persons 


dividual to 


would not attempt to 


alike regardless of the materials. 


I hold the public schools responsible for 4 
large pereentage of the wars and international 


intolerance and misunderstanding. There is ab- 


solutely no justification either this side or the 
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other side of heaven for teaching such subjects 
as English literature or American history. There 
s no justification for limiting any subject along 
If the 


purpose is to give the student an understanding 


national, racial or geographical lines. 


nd appreciation of good literature ; it would be 
better to give him a taste of the greatest writers 

the entire world than to delve into the lesser 
writers of any nation or race. If the purpose 
is to trace the writings that have shaped him and 
- generation, then who will deny that Voltaire 
has had 
nation than such little-read English authors as 


more effect on the standards of his 


Spenser. The same is true of history. It is 
more than probable that the introduction of 
Arabie numerals and the symbol “zero” had more 
effect on the living conditions and mental outlook 
of the average American than did all the generals 
of the civil war put together. The actual results 
of such nationalizing of literature and history is 
to breed a feeling of snobbishness and superior- 
itv. If truly international subjects were taught 
and the students made to realize the actual unity 
of the entire world, it would be impossible to 
kindle sueh bigotry and prejudice as is necessary 
an be the 


to carry on any war. The s¢hools 


bringers of universal peace. I accuse them of 


being the universal instigators of war and 
bigot ry ! 

The method of allotting a given time to a sub- 
ject and then moving on to another seems to me 
to be a major cause of narrow and lop-sided 
thinking. Edueators seem to take it for granted 
that the student will of his own free will realize 
what the subject holds for him and how it will 
Too often the 


student does not see; he leaves school with a mess 


help him to a more pleasant life. 


of unrelated faets, most of which he forgets be- 
cause they have never been integrated into a 
general code of living. 

And Oddly 
enough, our instructors are chosen backwards. 


now we come to instructors. 
For young children, just learning what life is 
about, unformed, with no philosophy as yet and 
extremely affected by the teacher’s actions and 
words, we choose teachers who are young and 
inexperienced, the least trained, in general the 
least competent, and the least able to teach a 
For the high schools we choose 
Finally, for the uni- 


reneral course. 
more competent teachers. 
versities, for those best able to resist ineom- 
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petency and most able to carry on by themselves, 
we provide the highest type of educators the 
profession has to offer. Is this right? I am in- 
that 


job it is to launch the child into life on the 


clined to believe those individuals whose 
proper road and plant the vine of learning on 
which their entire future must grow should be 
the best trained and most developed members 
of the entire teaching force. 

In short, although modern edueation is un- 
doubtedly better than that of fifty years ago, I 
think there is in it an incompetenecy that ean 
make it not only in a large part futile, but fre- 
quently injurious. 

As to alternatives, I would propose in general, 
the following: 

It is my belief that the average child has a 
natural desire to learn. Certainly any one who 
has been around smal] children and their numer- 
ous questions will agree with me. Evolution 
would tend to bear this out, inasmuch as those 
persons who learned the most about their envi 
ronment would survive over those who learned 


less. The child who does not have a desire to 
learn will not learn regardless of how hard you 
beat him, so it is to the best interests of all con- 
cerned that we let himygo the natural way of the 
unfit, that is, to extermination. If what I say is 
true then there is no need of foreed edueation; 
given an opportunity and pleasant surroundings, 
the children will flock into the schools as never 
before. Schools and libraries should be great 
storehouses of knowledge from which the student 
can take as he pleases, sampling this and digest- 
ing that with the abandon of one vacationing on 
the beach. Classes should be small, no atten- 
dance taken, no kept 
achievement, no grades given, and the pupils 


should be at perfect liberty to come and go as 


reeords of individual 


fancy leads them. 

In primary schools there would be no divi- 
sion of topies. Under the direction of a skilled 
and learned teacher the subjects would flow pain- 
lessly in and out from a general socratie type 
built 
of the individual to 
this 


of informal discussion around the social 


sciences and the relation 


the world and_ society. Under smooth 
method of becoming edueated the student would 
gradually pick up all the rudiments of sociology, 
science, mathematics, history and philosophy ; 


but, what is more important, all the branches of 
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education would have flowed so naturally and 
easily into one another that there would be no 
doubt as to where this or that fitted into the 
scheme of living. 

The advanced schools would be similar to the 
primary except that the students would have 
progressed far enough to safely specialize in 
separate fields without danger of having it 
isolated from his general knowledge. Libraries 
and motion pictures, of course, would be plenti- 
ful. 
would be kept, the student could apply for his 
certificate of achievement whenever he felt he 
had sufficient knowledge on any subject. 

It is true that there are various types of pro- 


Inasmuch as no records as to time or grades 


gressive experimental schools existing in the 
country to-day, and that several of the univer- 
sities have broken methods. 
Only time will decide the results of these experi- 
ments; but I am sure that they will end in 
founding a system of education giving an op- 
portunity for the best flowering of each indi- 
Meanwhile the majority of 
cultural 


with traditional 


vidual personality. 


educational institutions remain in a 
quagmire. 
GorDON MELVIN MONROE 


KANSAS CiTy, Mo. 


LIBRARIES—THE LONG-TERM VIEW 


Muvocu that Mr. Ferguson said in his inaugural 
address, “The Library Crosses the Bridge’? is 
admirable I am _ thinking 
especially of his strictures against censorship, the 
limited scholarship of librarians, library archi- 
tecture and our limited achievements in publicity. 

However, I find myself in disagreement with 
Mr. Ferguson’s impression of the “Report of the 
Advisory Committee on Education.” I am fully 
aware of the limited efforts made for library ser- 


But, might that condition not 
|”? 


and praiseworthy. 


vice by educators. 
be due in large measure to our failure to “sel 
library service as a vital educational service? 
While claiming that ours is a vital educational 
service, have we sufficiently proved that claim to 
the general public to warrant a greater aware- 
ness of our importance on the part of the educa- 
tors? I would disagree with the statement that 
“this report . . . presents no evidence that the 
library is anything but an adjunct to the school.” 


1 SCHOOL AND Society, June 25, 1938; Library 
Journal, July, 1938. 
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Possibly a better, because explicit, statement of 
the worth of the library is contained in Chairman 
Reeves’s address at the 1937 Library Institute at 
the Graduate Library School. In this paper he 
states: “I consider the library as the most impor- 
tant of all the agencies of adult education.” Mr. 
Ferguson feels that a closer integration of al] 
educational services—including library service— 
would be an undesirable swallowing of the 
library by the school. In the first place, within 
our present vision a large portion of the forty 
million unserved people of the nation ean not be 
adequately and economically served 
through close cooperation and coordination of 
rural school and library resources. In the second 
place, many of us are struck by what we consider 
the folly of continuing along the lines of a re- 
stricted professionalism that is rendered par- 
tially sterile because of its insistence upon being 
kept free, simon-pure, from contact with other 
I realize that this is an overstate. 
But many are coming to see 


except 


professions. 
ment of the case. 
that the public will not be the recipient of ade- 
quate social services until there is a much greater 
cooperation and coordination among the profes- 
sions and other occupational groups rendering 


those services. Even the doctor—a member of a 


highly specialized group—won’t turn a lumbago 


patient away because he happens to be most 
interested in of the bones. So whi 
should librarians—dispensers of one educational 


diseases 


service—have a constitutional aversion to close 
coordination of their efforts with publie school 
men, vendors of another type of educational ser- 
vice. 

Least of all can I find myself in agreement 
with Mr. Ferguson’s aversion to the unionization 
movement. When unions arise it is in response 
to an urgent pressure for solution of a critical 
situation that has not been adequately dealt with 
by our existing organizations. Least of all have 
T noticed a tendency on the part of established 
library unions to “lower our standards, our 
morale, our self-respect and our appeal to those 
we serve.” The opposite tendency has been evi- 
dent—to unite library workers of all ranks 
behind effective programs of professional and 
financial advancement which have been achieved 
in an inadequate measure by our existing pro- 
fessional groups. The trend toward unionization 
is an inexorable one for the good and sufficient 
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reason that the unalleviated conditions that de- 
mand organized action are widespread. If our 
existing organizations had made more nearly 
adequate professional and financial achieve- 
ments, unionization would not be in our midst. 
Since they did not record those achievements, 
unionization is not only inevitable but desirable. 
Library service and the advancement of our pro- 
are far more important than a mere 
name. And, after all, there is little difference 
between a union and a highly effective profes- 


fession 


sional association. 

If lawyers, journalists, architects, engineers, 
chemists, teachers and other professionals union- 
ze effectively with the knowledge that they are 
raising their material and professional standards, 
instead of lowering them, why should we libra- 
rians feel that the newer tendency is disastrous? 

Even the friends of unionization often forget 
that it was the representative of the great major- 
ity of our people—organized labor—that was 
largely instrumental in establishing our national 
system of free and compulsory education, in 
establishing the first system of federal aid for 
education (the Smith-Hughes system) and in the 
appointment of the President’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Edueation, which embodies the first 
promise of real federal aid for libraries. The 
chairman of the President’s advisory committee 
is himself a member of the teachers’ union, as 
are many of the foremost leaders in his profes- 
If many of the foremost educators of the 
nation find benefit in unionization, librarians 
shouldn’t find the trend so fearful. A great deal 
of interest was shown in this problem at the 
Kansas City conference. My own feeling is that 
we will never have the wide-spread popular sup- 
port that our services need until the present 
trend toward unionization of all public em- 
ployees under civil service is well advanced. If 
we want the support of the people, why should 
we shy away from affiliating ourselves with the 
people—and, immediately, with other public ser- 
This is certainly in the main stream of 


sion. 


vants? 


ONE COLLEGE’S ANSWER TO “PUR- 
POSEFUL ‘COLLEGE DAYS’” 

I HAvE read with interest the article in the 

issue of ScHoot anp Society for October 1 by 
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the American democratic tradition. And, con- 
trary to an erroneous belief held by some, pro- 
fessional unions are not organized for action 
against their administrators. They seek coopera- 
tive effort, wherever possible with administrative 
cooperation, for the advancement of the aims of 
the profession. 

Librarians are visualized as being “subject to 
strike call in support of union controversies,” 
though comparable professional unions have pro- 
visions in their constitutions prohibiting use 
of the strike. In 
unions, such as professionals have, “self-ap- 
pointed leaders, incapable of rising by merit,” 
simply do not “get themselves voted into prefer- 


democratically controlled 


ment.” 

Does this mean that librarians who join unions 
for the advancement of themselves and their pro- 
fession should cease being active members in 
Far 


These organizations are doing, and 


their present professional organizations? 
from it. 
long have done, very effective and necessary work 
along many lines. Union members should also 
continue active membership in those associations. 

Finally, it should be observed that unions are 
factor in strengthening and 
German leaders recognize 


a considerable 
extending democracy. 
that Hitler might never have come to power had 
the professionals added their organized strength 
to that of the other workers. As it was, Hitler 
had to smash the free, democratic trade unions 
before he could burn the books and purge the 
libraries. 

I believe that a decade from now our profes- 
sion will be highly unionized and that, as a result, 
library service will have a much more secure 
place among the social services than it has to-day. 
There will probably be a fusing within the next 
few years of what some now regard as separate 
and distinct union and professional association 
philosophies, practices and organizations. 

WituiaAM P. Tucker 

STATE LIBRARY, 

OLYMPIA, WASH. 


Laurence W. Lange, of New York University, 
“Purposeful ‘College Days.’ ” 
We, at Hunter College, have found an answer 


to some of the criticisms of “college days” and 
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we are glad to share the results of our experience 
with others who may find our plan adaptable to 
their needs. 

Our plan is greatly facilitated by the fact that 
Hunter College is a municipal college admitting 
This 
means that our sources of admission are largely 
the high schools in New York City, so that it is 


easy to communicate with most of our applicants 


only actual residents of New York City. 


a year in advance of the proposed admission date. 
It also makes possible the scheduling of an 
evening program followed by a conference with 
each individual applicant at a later time. 

Briefly, our pre-admission program is as fol- 
lows: 

(1) A request is sent to all high schools enrolling 
New 


addresses of 


York City for a list of names and 


girls in 
sixth term students who are contem- 
plating applying for admission to Hunter College 
on graduation. 

(2) Information leaflets are sent immediately to 
these students on receipt of their names. 

(3) A supply of application blanks is sent to 
the high schools, and applicants are required to file 
formal application before December 1 for admission 
in February and before May 1 for admission in 
September. 

(4) On receipt of the applications, the college 
sends to each applicant an invitation to her and her 
parents to attend a pre-admission lecture early in 
May. 


required of applicants. 


December or Attendance at the lecture is 

(5) Beeause of lack of large auditorium space at 
the present time, Hunter College holds the pre- 
admission lectures in some centrally located high- 
school auditorium, which it rents for the occasion. 
The lectures are repeated as often as necessary to 
auditorium, 


accommodate all applicants in the 


usually two or three times. The program consists 
of talks on the following subjects: Am I eligible for 
admission to Hunter College? How Can I Make a 
Wise Selection of Courses? What Courses May I 
Take at Hunter College? 

(6) The students are called for small group or 
individual conferences with representatives of de- 
partments of instruction during the five or six weeks 
following the lecture. Appointments are made in 
accordance with the applicant’s free time and ten- 
tative choice of field of specialization as indicated 
on a card which she filled out at the lecture period. 
A student who is undecided about her field of spe- 
cialization may be assigned to several conferences 
with different representatives or she may be as- 
signed an exploratory program by the Bureau of 


Edueational Guidanee. At the end of this confer- 
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ence period, the student is required to file with the 
registrar her election of field of specialization which 


completes the pre-admission program. 


This type of program meets Mr. Lange’s sum- 


marized suggestions, as follows: 


(1) Having received the information leaflet in 
advance, students have been given a specific oppor- 
tunity to prepare themselves for the program. 

(2) During the lectures, the material contained 
in the leaflet is reviewed and supplemented with 
additional information. Students are encouraged 
to take notes and review them before reporting for 
the individual conferences so that they may be pre- 
pared to ask intelligent questions about their plans. 

(3) It is true thet this type of program presup- 
poses that the applicant has made up her mind to 
apply for admission to Hunter College. It is in no 
way an attempt to compete for students but a com- 
prehensive if, of necessity, an abbreviated survey 
of the offerings of the college so that the student 
and her parents may judge as to whether or not her 
At the 


same time, those who decide to complete their appli- 


particular needs can be met by the college. 


cations receive instruction as to effective ways of 
making the most of the educational opportunities 
offered. 

(4) Because the pre-admission program is part 
of a plan to introduce the student to her first term 
in college with a basie understanding of the mean- 
ing of her adventure in education, it is repeated 
for each group of applicants. 

The following results are accomplished by this 
type of program: 

(1) Through the small group and individual con- 
ferences a maximum amount of personal attention 
is given to the needs of the individual. 

(2) By sending information leaflets to applicants 
a year in advance it calls to their attention the 
detailed requirements for admission and makes it 
possible for them to plan to complete all require- 
ments before graduation. 

(3) By including parents in the invitation to the 
lecture, it solicits their cooperation and interest in 
the applicants’ plans. 

(4) By throwing on the applicant the responsi 
bility for filing her own application and informing 
herself about the college, it emphasizes the need for 
individual responsibility and initiative. 

(5) By urging the applicant to think of ultimate 
aims as well as immediate interests, it encourages 
her to plan with foresight. 

It does not always accomplish its purposes, but 


it is a long step ahead of receiving the applicant 


on registration day and allowing her to plunge 
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into a new life with no adequate introduction 


tO It. + 
RutuH E. Sauuey, 


Administrative Clerk, Second Grade, 
Office of the Registrar 
HUNTER COLLEGE OF THE 
City oF New YorK 


TENURE PLAN COMPLETES UNIFIED 
FACULTY PERSONNEL POLICY 
AT NEW HAMPSHIRE 
THE final step in the establishment of a unified 
New 


Hampshire was taken recently when the board 


personnel policy at the University of 


trustees adopted a resolution establishing 
regulations governing the tenure of members of 
the faculty. During the previous year the gov- 
erning board had made more generous provisions 


r leaves of absence with pay for professional 


provement, had given greater breadth to exist- 
ng regulations governing the sharing of ex- 
penses assumed by faculty members who desire 
to attend professional and scientifie meetings and 

d established a contributory retirement plan. 

The regulations controlling the appointment 
and tenure of members of the university faculty 
will become effective on July 1, 1939, thus com- 


preung 


within a period of approximately two 
vears a plan which covers the appointment, pro- 
fessional improvement, promotion, tenure and 
etirement of all professional employees of the 


’ 


institution. The term “faculty,” as it is used in 
the regulations, ineludes all who are engaged in 
teaching, officers of administration and rated 
members of the staffs of the agricultural and 
engineering experiment stations and the general 
extension service. The plan came before the gov- 
erning board with the approval of the university 
senate, faculty legislative body. 

Under the new regulations every member of 
the faculty appointed in the grade of assistant 
will be on a temporary basis, which ordinarily 
will be of two years’ duration. Instructors will 
likewise be temporary appointees. An instrue- 
tor will be appointed for two years and by mid- 
year of the second year he will be informed in 
writing that his connection with the university 
will be terminated at the end of the current 
year or he will be appointed for a second term 
of two years or he will be appointed on perma- 
nent tenure but without definite assurance of ad- 
vance in rank or increase in salary. 


Assistant professors, associate professors and 
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protessors will be appointed on permanent ten- 
ure unless otherwise specifically agreed in writ- 
ing. Faculty members may be released from 
their appointments at their own request six 
months after they have indicated such a desire 
in writing or within a shorter period if it can be 
done without serious embarrassment to the in- 
stitution. No member of the faculty on perma- 
nent tenure will be dismissed or refused reap- 
pointment later than one complete academic 
year before the proposed termination of his 
services, except when grave moral delinquency is 
involved. 

Provision is made in the regulations for the 
submission to the faculty member in writing of 
grounds for dismissal or refusal of reappoint- 
ment, and if the grounds involve protessional 
competence he may claim the right of hearing 
before the executive committee of the governing 
board. The privilege of a hearing includes the 
right to present witnesses for both parties either 
from a faculty of the university or from other 
institutions. 

The regulations governing the contributory 
retirement plan are a constituent part of the 
tenure plan and provide that tenure of all mem- 
bers of the faculty terminates following the 65th 
birthday of each individual. At that time, each 
member of the faculty relinquishes all adminis- 
trative responsibilities and his place as an active 
which he has 


member of the department in 


served. In view of the fact that several members 
of the faeulty have reached ages at which it is 
impossible to accumulate annuities adequate to 
eare for them in their retirement, provision is 
made for their retirement from teaching duties 
at 69, though they must relinquish adminstrative 
responsibilities at 65. Members of the faculty 
who have already reached their 65th years are 
not included in the tenure and retirement plan 
but will be provided for as individual cases at 
the discretion of the governing board. 

Annuities purchased with monthly premiums 
of 2, 4 


groups) paid by faculty members and matched 


and 5 per cent. (depending on age 
by university payments of equal value are in- 
tended to yield initially to each retired member 
an annual amount equivalent to one third of the 
salary paid at the time of retirement, plus $200. 
It is hoped that it will become possible to in- 
crease this amount in the immediate future. A 


somewhat unique feature is included in the plan 
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in the provision for the arrangement by the 
governing board at its diseretion for the part- 
time employment of members of the faculty 
following their retirement with such compensa- 
This 
arrangement was made in order to provide em- 
annuities 


tion as may be reasonable and equitable. 
ployment supplementing 
for those retiring members of the faculty whose 
earned annuities do not equal the prevailing 
standard annuity. Such faculty members, if 
they are physically and mentally qualified to 
render competent service, may receive compen- 


payments 


sation which does not exceed the difference be- 
tween the edrned annuity and the prevailing 


standard annuity. 
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The new plan includes also statements of the 
qualifications necessary for appointment to the 
faculty and for promotion from grade to grade. 
Unusual in tenure plans is provision for the ap- 
pointment by the president of the university in 
his discretion of a committee of members of the 
faculty to advise him in the revision of standards 
of qualifications for promotion. A committee 
thus appointed will be discharged upon the 
establishment by the governing board of new 
standards and a new committee will be appointed 
when the standards seem to require reconsidera- 
tion or revision. 

Epwarp Y. BLEwerr 

UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


QUOTATIONS 


SENIOR SCHOOLS IN GREAT BRITAIN 

Lorp STANHOPE’s timely statement of the 
Board of Eduecation’s policy, made at Rhyl, 
dispels all the 
“Appointed Day,” and makes it clear that the 
school age will be raised on September 1 next 


rumors of “postponement of 


year. The board, at the same time, recognize 


that there are still many schools which are not 


equipped for older children, and that more build- 
Some local 


ing or remodelling is still required. 
authorities have found difficulty in getting on 
with reorganization, especially in country dis- 
third of the 
the 


towns better progress has been made, and three- 


tricts, where only a little over a 


children are in reorganized schools. In 
quarters of the boys and girls are now in senior 
schools. The difficulties which have to be over- 
come in order to achieve reorganization are in 


’ eontrol, such as 


many cases outside authorities 
the rise in building prices, and the Board of 
Education that 


achieved by pressure and criticism, but that the 


realize progress can not be 
best means of ensuring it is through encourage- 
ment. It had been hoped that most of the work 
of reorganization would have been done by next 
September, but in the circumstances it would 
retard things to withdraw in 1940 the special 
50 per cent. grant for eapital expenditure. The 
Board of Education intend, therefore, to extend 
the period during which the special grant will 
be payable until December 31, 1943, whenever 


an authority can show that reasonable progress 
in reorganization has been made before the 
original date and that there are good grounds 
for an extension of time. 

This extension of time does not, of course, 
mean that local authorities can postpone action. 
They would be unwise to do so, for the extension 
of the grant period will depend on their con- 
tinued efforts. Lord Stanhope is particularly 
anxious that there should be no pause in get- 
ting rid of “black list”? schools. Much work has 
been done in recent years to mend or end thie 
worst buildings, but there are still over 800 which 
require replacement or alteration, and Lord 
Stanhope asks authorities to “tackle this urgent 
problem without further delay.” Some of the 
unsuitable buildings belong to voluntary school 
managers, and Lord Stanhope gave a reminder 
that the extension of the time limit would not 
affect cases in which authorities proposed to 
make grants for voluntary senior schools. See- 
tion 8 (2) of the Education Act, 1936, provides 
that no proposals shall be entertained by a local 
authority unless submitted before a date not less 
than 18 months before the appointed day, or 
before, such later date being not less than 12 
months before the appointed day. Postpone- 
ment may be allowed only if a proposal has 
become impracticable by reason of decisions or 
action by any planning or housing authority. 
It is to be hoped, therefore, that the necessary 
steps have been taken already by all voluntary 
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school managers who desire to enter into agree- 
ments with a loeal authority, and that the local 

horities will not fail to observe the spirit and 
the letter of the Act of 1936. 

Some difficulties in reorganizing have been in- 
Local feeling has often to be appeased 
when it is proposed to break up an “all age” 
local school. Lord Stanhope, and indeed all who 
have knowledge of country schools, is full of ad- 

ition for the way in which teachers “tackle 
sk which would cause many people to 
despair.” The root of some objections to re- 
organization is in the unsuitability of the sites 
t have been chosen for the new senior schools. 
Country folk dislike to see their children drafted 
into a town where conditions and outlook are 
different and their objections are strengthened 
vyhen there are no proper arrangements for a 
mid-day meal and boys and girls drift aimlessly 
about the streets in the interval between morn- 
ing and afternoon school. On the authorities’ 
side, the choice of a suitable central site is no 
easy matter, for they have to consider how the 
children will get there, as well as the possible 
ise of the buildings for evening classes. 
Anxiety will no doubt have been caused by the 


ey table. 
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foreshadowed restriction of expenditure on build- 
ing secondary schools. It is proposed that dur- 
ing the completion of work for senior schools the 
provision of new secondary schools or the ex- 
tension of existing schools shall not go forward 
unless such action is needed to meet the needs of 
increased local population, and local authorities 
are not to be allowed to replace or improve ex- 
isting schools except where conditions of health 
render this necessary. If this limitation is un- 
duly pressed it will penalize authorities such as 
London, where the work of reorganization has 
gone ahead and where there has been no delay 
in entering into agreements with representatives 
of the voluntary schools. In London a scheme 
of standard planning for non-provided schools 
was approved just before the summer holidays, 
and any other authority which has got ahead 
with the job ought to have the benefit of having 
It will be a pity if the more active 
authorities are discouraged from improving their 


done so. 


secondary schools, or if anything is done to give 
the impression that the primary, senior and 
secondary schools are not all one system, to be 
developed together.—The London Times Educa- 
tional Supplement. 


REPORTS 


FINANCIAL RESOURCES OF AMERICAN 
PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Two Groups OF SCHOOLS 


A CLASSIFICATION of the private secondary 
schools of the United States made on the basis 
of financial resourees reveals two general groups 
The non-endowed 
hools must depend entirely upon tuition to meet 
the cost of operation and of instruction, while 
the endowed schools have the returns from their 
investments to supplement the tuition revenue. 
On the one hand, there are schools with endow- 


non-endowed and endowed. 


ments equal to those of some colleges; on the 
other hand, there are schools that have no endow- 
ment and, in too many cases, that do not own 
the property that houses the institution. 

The extent to which private secondary schools 
are endowed is well shown by an analysis of the 
data’ on private schools secured by the U. S. 


| Education Bulletin, 1935, No. 2, Chapter VI, 
_ Statisties of Private and Secondary Schools, 





Department of Education. The analysis given 


in Table I is based on these statistics. 


TABLE I 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF PRIVATE 
SCHOOL ENDOW MENTS 


SECONDARY- 


Percent- 


Number Number 


Section reporting endowed ‘Teed 
New England ...... 80 41 §1.3 
Middle Atlantic .... 130 32 24.6 
SOMREIIOED 6 os Kccoces 85 15 17.6 
CREME 6 cavccadeee 176 23 13.1 
WORSE «.ccvcceves 60 1 1.7 
ars tise eewe x 531 112 21.1 


A study of Table I reveals three very interest- 
ing facts. First, New England leads in the 
number of endowed schools with 51.3 per cent. 
Second, as one moves westward, he finds that the 
number of endowed schools decreases until the 
low percentage of 1.7 is reached in the Western 
States. Third, only 21.1 per cent. of the 531 
studied are endowed institutions. 
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If one wishes further evidence of the great 
variation in the financial resources of American 
independent schools, he has only to compare the 
endowments of eight outstanding New England 
schools as reported by Porter Sargent? with the 
twenty-two schools of California contained in the 
report of the Department of Education. Com- 
paring the statistics of these two reports, one 
finds that the endowments of the eight New 
England schools range from $150,000 to $10,- 
000,000. Not one of the twenty-two California 
schools had an endowment. 

This startling contrast coupled with the facts 
represented by Table I brings one directly to the 
question: Does the non-endowed school have an 
adequate income to meet the demands placed on 
private secondary schools by the modern social 
order? If tuition alone affords sufficient income 
for the efficient operation of the non-endowed 
school, then the money that has been given to the 
21.1 per cent. of the schools represented in Table 
I should have been diverted to other and more 
useful channels. On the other hand, if tuition 
must be supplemented by other income in order 
that the private secondary school can adequately 
fulfill its mission, then it would seem logical to 
assume that the 78.9 per cent. of non-endowed 
schools are failing to do properly the task that 
The 


answer to the question lies in an analysis of the 


society has the right to expect them to do. 


legitimate function of the independent secondary 
school; for only as one considers the purpose of 
an institution, can he fairly judge its financial 


needs. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE INDEPENDENT 
SCHOOL 


At the beginning of American education the 
private secondary school sprang from a social 
need. The founding of colonial colleges called 
for a preparatory school, and the Latin grammar 


With the 


growth of American society came a dissatisfac- 


school was the answer to the need. 
tion with the restricted curriculum of the Latin 
grammar school, and the American academy 
came into existence. The public high school, 
following its establishment, took over the fune- 
tions of its early progenitors. Now one is in- 
clined to raise the question: What is the legiti- 

2 Porter Sargent, ‘‘A Brief School Guide,’’ p. 
114, Boston. 
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mate function of the modern private secondary 
school? If one goes to the independent school 
for an answer, he will find that its objectives 
and its aims are quite like those of the average 
publie high school. If one wishes evidence for 
this statement, he has only to study the objectives 
listed in the catalogues of private schools. The 
results of such a study* of 112 private schools 
made by the author are shown in Table IT. 


TABLE II 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF 112 PRIVATE SCHOOLS op 
Various TYPES ACCORDING TO AIMS STATED 
IN CATALOGUES 


Aims 


Military 
| schools 
Non-mil 
itary 
schools 
Non-de- 
nomina- 
tional 
schools 
Coeduca 


= 
~ 
— 


College 
tion 

College and busi- 
ness prepara- 
tion 

College and life 
preparation . 

General develop- 
ment and cul- 
ture 

No statement of 
aims 0 ), 0.0 0.0 21.4 


Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 


prepara- 


50.0 40.0 


30.0 


20.0 


10.0 39.: 


Here one finds that the major aims are prepa- 
ration for college, for business and for lite. 
Any good publie high school will maintain that 
Then how ean the 
Does it 
base its justification to exist on the belief that 


these aims are also its aims. 
private school justify its existence? 


it can perform these functions in a more efficient 
that 
school performs them? 


in which the public high 
No study of the rela- 
that has 
been made will warrant that conelusion. The 


manner than 


tive merits of the two institutions 
only other logical conclusion is that the private 
school exists to duplicate the work of the public 
school for the benefit of the few who are finan- 
A study‘ of the range of 
Table III | 


seem to indicate that this conclusion represents 
This 


cially able to pay. 


tuition prices as shown by would 


the real situation. distribution is tor 
boarding schools. 

Can the sole function of the independent 
school be that of eatering to the needs of the 
sons and of the danghters of those who are 
financially able to meet the expense of residence 

3 J. Leonard Sherman, The School Review, 41: 
206-212, March, 1933. 

4 Porter Sargent, ‘‘A Brief School Guide.’’ 








TABLE III 


( -A\PHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF TUITION PRICES OF 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 

er Number SRR OP a Peter 

Section ot sehoole Range of tuition 
New England ...cccee 20 600 — 1,600 
Middle Atlantic ...... 18 800 — 1,850 
Routhee 6 o6< so nvews 10 675 — 1,400 
( CVOE otusemaeeecucds 12 750 — 1,500 
Western ich ceeesees 13 600 — 2,500 


an exclusive boarding school? Americans 
with the 


spirit that few would be willing to answer in the 


ve become so imbued democratic 


aftirmative. In a democracy no premium should 
be placed on any aristocracy except intellectual 
ability, and the school that must depend solely 
pon wealthy patronage for its existence can 
not be properly called a truly American eduea- 

nal institution. Then, in our present eduea- 
mal scheme, what are the legitimate functions 


the private secondary school? 
LEGITIMATE FUNCTIONS OF THE PRIVATE SCHOOL 


Reason points to a threefold function for the 
\merican independent school if it is to remain 
as an integral part and as a useful part of the 
American edueational system and if it is to work 
in harmony with the publie school. First, it 
nust offer to those with intellectual ability, in- 


struction that is superior to that offered by the 


public high school. The publie high school must, 
from necessity, plan its curriculum and its in- 
struction for the average; and the student with 
greater intellectual ability is often neglected, 


although he deserves greater opportunity. 
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Here lies the opportunity for the independent 
school to supplement and not to duplicate the 
work of the public school. If it is to perform 
well this social service, then it must open its 
doors to students of all economic groups who are 
able to meet the intellectual qualifications. 

Second, the private school must carry on ex- 
perimental work that the publie high sehool is 
not always free to do. In many instances, the 
independent school should have the same rela- 
tionship to education that the Rockefeller In- 
stitute bears to medicine. Logically, the next 
What must be the financial 


dation for sueh a service? 


question is: foun- 

Since it is generally agreed among educators 
that tuition never fully pays for instruction, the 
independent school, if it is to be adequately 
financed, must supplement the tuition income 
with funds received from invested endowment ; 
and this endowment must be comparable to that 
of any good college. It must be of such an 
amount that it will permit the school to offer 
scholarships to deserving and capable students 
and to attract to its faculty the best talent in 
the edueational field. Furthermore, the endow- 
ment must be sufficient to carry on experimental 


When- 


ever a private school with an adequate financial 


work in the field of secondary education. 


foundation is willing to undertake the legitimate 
function of the independent school, then, and 
only then, can it fully justify its existence. 


J. LEONARD SHERMAN 
HARVARD SCHOOL, 
NortH HoLLYwoop, CALIF. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


MIGRATION OF HIGH-SCHOOL GRADU- 
ATES AS AFFECTED BY SEX, MAR- 
RIAGE, AND ECONOMIC 
CONDITIONS 

TuIs article studies the migration of 14,369 
pupils graduating between 1870 and 1932 from 
31 Illinois high sehools, located in communities 
The 


data were secured from high-school annuals and 


with 1930 populations of less than 5,000. 
from records of high-school administrators and 
alumni assoeiations.? 


1 Data used here were not available when an 
earlier article concerning these schools appeared. 





conditions and sex ratio among 


Economic 
graduates. Data indicating the proportion of 
boys among graduates were grouped thus: before 
1890, by five-year intervals from 1890 to 1929, 
and 1930-32. 
data varied from 14 (before 1890) to 30 (1925- 
29) and the number of graduates 
(1890-94) to 3,476 (1925-29). 
of males among graduates for the entire period 


The number of schools supplying 


from 452 


The percentage 


The percentage by intervals was: be- 


was 39.5. 


Cf. Harold H. Punke, ‘‘ Migration of High-School 
Graduates,’’ School Review, 42: 26-39, January, 
1934. 
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1895-99, 37.3; 
1910-14, 37.7; 
1925-29, 42.3; 


fore 1890, 35.0; 
1900-04, 32.6; 1905-09, 40.0; 
1915-19, 39.8; 1920-24, 38.6; 
and 1930-32, 46.7 

During only three intervals did the proportion 
of boys among graduates become as much as 
two-fifths, and more than usual economic 
stringency appeared during each of these inter- 
vals. Thus the panic of 1907 occurred between 
1905 and 1909, and our present depression over- 
lapped the 1925-29 and 1930-32. 
Aside from adverse economic conditions, increas- 
ing vocational complexity, with a decreasing 
perhaps influenced 


1890-94, 34.5; 


25- 


intervals 
f 
place for immature boys, 
significantly the sex ratio among graduates for 


TA 


RESIDENCE DISTRIBUTION BY SEX, AND BY MARI’ 
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1930; for 16-year-olds, 48.2 and 53.5 in 1920 and 
65.8 and 66.8 in 1930; for 17-year-olds, 32.) 
and 37.2 in 1920 and 47.1 and 48.8 in 1930: ne 
for 18-year-olds, 20.5 and 22.8 in 1920 and 3 
and 30.3 in 1930. Thus the percentages for 
two sexes in 1930 were much more nearly alike 
than in 1920, and for three age groups in 1930 
the percentage for boys exceeded those for girls. 
Differences in economic conditions between the 
two periods and corresponding employment 
opportunities need no elaboration. 

Sex and marriage in relation to residence, 
Table 1 shows for living graduates the relation- 
ship of sex, and of marital status among women, 
to the place of residence. 


BLE 1 


TAL STATUS OF WOMEN OF 12,521 GRADUATES FROM 
N HIGH SCHOOLS 








Sex, and marital status of women* 


Place of residence 





In Illinois 
outside of 

home com- 
munity} — 


Outside of 
Illinois 


' In home 
T a 7 
Unknown community 





Men: 
No. of cases 
No. omitting 5 years following grs 
Per cent. of total} 
U nmarrie d women: 
vo. of cases 
No. omitting 5 years following graduation 
Per cent. of total+ 
Marr ied women: 
70. of cases 
No omitting 5 years following graduation ... 
Per cent. of totalt 


iduation 


1; 696 


vo 
17.0 


999 
968 
28.1 


1,167 
1,047 
30.4 





¢ The sources did not make possib le a classification of men according to marital status. 


“number omitting 5 years following graduation.’ 
’ as here used means the area within a ten-mile radius of the village in which the school 
In the latter case the 


sased on 
“Home community 
is located unless such area includes another village having a four-year high school. 


+ 
’ 

+ 

+ 


sec 


ond village is not considered a part of the community 
would be unlikely to attend school in the first village. 


the intervals 1915-19 and 1920-24. 
seems inadequate to 


Vocational 
complexity alone, however, 
account for the difference between 1920-24 and 
subsequent periods. 

Census data for 1920 and for 1930, concerning 
percentages of males and females 14 to 18 years 
of age in school, viewed in the light of economic 
conditions, substantiates the foregoing economic 
interpretation of sex ratio among graduates.” 
The percentages of 14-year-olds in school in 1920 
86.2 and 86.5 for females, 
92.9, respectively, 
The corresponding percentages for the 


were for males as 


compared with 92.9 and in 


1930. 
other age and sex groups were: for 15-year-olds, 
71.9 73.9 1920 and 84.8 and 84.5 in 

2 Data are from ‘‘ Abstract of Fifteenth Census 
of the United States (1930),’’ Table 125, p. 


and in 


of the first village, as pupils living in the second village 


More of the married than of the single women 
migrated, and in migrating more went outside 
the state. Apparently they to a large extent 
married men from outside the home community. 
Since data for the first five years after gradua 
tion are here omitted, it ean not be urged that 
the single women are primarily recent graduates, 
who have not yet had time to marry. 

The data for graduates of unknown addresses 
suggests stability of residence with marriage. 
Men here occupy an intermediate position be- 
tween single and married women. 

Table 2 presents data regarding size of com- 
munity in which migrants lived at the time 
of the study. 

Within the state, more of the married women 
than of the other groups lived in small commun- 
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SIZE OF COMMUNITIES OF RESIDENCE OF 5,895 MIGRANT GRADUATES OF TWENTY-SIX HIGH SCHOOLS, WHO ARE FIVE 
YEARS OR MORE REMOVED FROM GRADUATION, DISTRIBUTED ACCORDING TO SEX AND ACCORDING TO 
MARITAL STATUS OF WOMEN 
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Size of communities of residence 








Sex, and marital status In Illinois In U. S. outside of Illinois 
of women a ~- —_—_—_—__— —_____ ae 
Under 2,500— 10.000— 100,000—* Under 10.000— 100,000 
2,500 9,999 99,999 and over 10,000 99,999 and over 
Ven 
NG: OR ORM cc ok cade r 27T 143 442 436 306 209 449 
Per cent. for the area 21.3 11.1 34.1 33.5 31.7 21.7 46.6 
Varried women: 
NG: Ge GEE Sa s~ coe nde 398 186 457 338 359 227 397 
Per cent. for the area 28.9 13.5 33.1 24.5 36.5 23.1 40.4 
Unmarried women: 
NO. GF GRE 65 se eee wee 193 92 315 267 133 86 185 
Per cent. for the area 22.¢ 10.6 36.3 30.8 32.9 21.3 45.8 
Both sexes: 
NO. Of GOOOE 65 bre ccaes 868 421 1,214 1,041 798 §22 1,03 
Per cent. for the area.. 24.5 11.8 34.3 29.4 33.9 22.2 43.9 
Total population :+ 
Number of people ...... 1,994,927 666,847 1,487,473 3,481,407 61,773,195 20,526,868 32,844,329 
Per cent. for the area.... 26.1 8.8 19.5 45.6 53.7 17.8 28.5 














in Chicago. 


ities, whereas more of the other groups lived in 
communities of 10,000 population or over. Men 
show an intermediate position between the two 
sroups of women. Migrants living outside the 
were distributed in essentially the same 
manner as those within the state. 

The study shows the city’s drawing power for 
single women, with a somewhat greater draw- 


¢ power for men than for women of either 


state 


La Le 


marital status. 

Marriage and migration, relative to time since 
The further removed from gradua- 
tion, of course, the larger the percentage of 
However, when size 


grauuation. 


women who are married. 
of community receiving migrants is neglected, 
little difference in marital status appears be- 
tween those 6 to 7 years and those 10 to 11 
years removed from graduation. The percent- 
ages married for all women migrants, relative 
to time since graduation, are: 2 to 3 years re- 
moved, 16.1; 6 to 7 years, 46.7; 10 to 11 years, 
48.6; and 14 to 15 years, 68.9. For women 
migrating to communities of under 2,500 popu- 
lation, the corresponding percentages are: 2 to 3 
years, 28.1; 6 to 7 years, 44.1; 10 to 11 years, 
68.8; and 14 to 15 years, 78.4. For those re- 
maining in the home community, the percentages 
are: 2 to 3 years, 14.4; 6 to 7 years, 39.8; 10 to 
11 years, 59.2; and 14 to 15 years, 72.6. 

The foregoing data indicate a higher percent- 
age of marriage during the earlier years after 





* This category includes Chicago and Peoria, with roughly one tenth as many migrants living in Peoria as 


+ Adopted from “Abstract of Fifteenth Census of the United States (1930),” Table 8, pp. 16-17, and Table 14, 
22-24. 


graduation among migrants than among non- 
migrants, but a lower percentage of marriage 
among those ten years or more removed from 
graduation. With increasing time after gradua- 
tion, there was a steady increase in percentage 
of those migrating to small communities who 
were married. This fact means, when compared 
with data for all women migrants, that among 
those migrating to cities there was a low initial 
rate of marriage, followed by a spurt that came 
probably five years after graduation, and this 
followed by a decline for additional years, as 
compared with women who migrated to com- 


of 


stayed in the home community. 


munities under 


2,500 population, or who 
The high per- 
centage of marriage within 2 to 3 years after 
graduation (28.1 per cent.), among women who 
migrated to communities of under 2,500 popula- 
tion, suggests that within this group marriage 
was an important The 
relatively high percentage for the final period 
studied (78.4 per cent. for those 14 to 15 years 
removed from graduation) this 
statement regarding migrants to communities of 


eause for migration. 


substantiates 


under 2,500 population. 

Migration by sections and selected states. 
Some sections are more typically urban than 
others, and migration might perhaps be expected 
to new or adjacent states. Of the 1,093 men, 507 
single women and 999 married women supplying 
data usable in this connection, the respective 
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numbers going to different sections were :° South, 
68, 33 and 72; West, 193, 81 and 192; and East, 
129, 67 and 90. 


of those going to the South lived in communi- 


Between 50 and 60 per cent. 
ties of under 10,000 population. Exeept for 
a smaller percentage in the case of men, the 
the West. 


No great differences appeared among the three 


same was true of those living in 
groups, so far as those living in other-sized com- 
munities in the South are concerned. Among 
near or adjacent states, 339 men, 153 single 
women and 299 married women lived in Indiana, 
Except for the 


Ohio, Michigan and Wisconsin. 
smaller proportion of married women, roughly 


half of these migrants lived in communities of 
with the remainder distributed 


, 


100,000 or over 
somewhat equally between the other two com- 
Missouri received 119 men, 64 
single women and 76 Four 
fifths of the single women and two thirds of the 


munity types. 
married women. 
other groups lived in communities of 100,000 
population or over. Of the 82 men, 26 single 
women and 71 married women living in Iowa 
and Minnesota, from two fifths to half lived in 
Of the 


52 men, 16 single women and 64 married women 


communities of under 10,000 population. 


living in Texas and Oklahoma, less than one 
fifth of each group lived in communities of from 
10,000 to 99,999, while more of the men than of 
the women lived in the smaller of the other two 
community types. California received 111 men, 
67 single women and 135 married women, and 
approximately half of each group lived in cities 
of 100,000 or over. 

Summary and conclusions. When sex is 
neglected, roughly two thirds of the graduates 
migrate from the home community. The eco- 
nomic drain on the home community, in rearing 
and educating the persons who subsequently 
migrate to other areas, is obvious and will not 
be elaborated here. 

The sex ratio among graduates, particularly 
during the early part of the period studied, might 
tempt one to characterize these schools as girls’ 


schools open to boys. Economie factors, result- 


South: Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, the Caro- 
linas, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Ar- 
kansas and Louisiana. West: all west of the Mis- 
sissippi River, except the South and Missouri, Okla- 
homa, Texas, Towa, Minnesota and California. 
East: all east of the Mississippi River, except the 
South and Wisconsin, Michigan, Indiana and Ohio. 
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ing in less family and societal urge for girls than 
for boys of high-school age to secure employ- 
ment, as well as less opportunity for girls to 
do so, are reflected in the study. It might per- 
haps be urged that boys who could have con- 
tinued in high school so far as eeonomie factors 
are concerned, have dropped out because the 
school did not interest them. To the extent that 
this is true, the curriculum of the past has not 
been as well suited to them as to girls. In the 
light of trends regarding employment conditions 
and attendance requirements, the implications 
for the high-school curriculum of the factor of 
pupil interest are obvious. 

A larger proportion of the men than of the 
women lived beyond the borders of the state, and 
a much larger proportion of the married than 
of the single women left the state. Men and 
single women went to the large cities, either 
within or outside the state, to a greater extent 
than did married women. Yet without much 
regard to sex or marital status, those who went 
West or South sought opportunity in an agricul- 
tural setting, whereas those who went east sought 
it in the industrial center. Women, however, 
more than men, migrated to areas where migra- 
tion seemed motivated by factors other than eco- 
nomie opportunity—California and the South. 


Haroup H. PuNKE 
GEORGIA STATE WOMAN’S COLLEGE, 
VALDOSTA, GA. 
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